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Cut Would Impair| Improved Banking Conditions 
Postal Service, Are Said to Reflect Confidence 
| eee tees 


Says Mr. Brown Suspensions Fewer and Money Is Flowing 
To Banks, Reserve Board States 


More Than 30,000 Would 
Lose Jobs and Delivery Be 
Reduced to Minimum, 
Senate Committee Is Told 


Staggering of Work 
Urged as Alternative 


To Charge Higher Rates for In- 
ferior Service to Patrons Not 
Justifiable, Declares Post- 
master General 


The postal service will be “seriously im- 
paired” by discharging from 30,000 to 40,- 
000 postal employes, and mail deliveries 


in city and rural districts will be cut to 
a minimum tf the Senate approves pro- 
posed reductions in appropriations for the 
Post Office Department, the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, told the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations April 22. 

Mr. Brown endorsed the President’s plan 
for staggering work, stating that “it will 
discharge no one, but will give employ- 
ment to at least 20,000 substitutes and 
will effect great savings, at the same time 
maintaining the present high standard of 
service.” 

Vonsolidation of Routes 


(f the proposed reduction in appropria- 
tisns is approved, however, he said, “it 
will be necessarv to consolidate about 8,000 
‘rural routes and place about 9,000 others 
on a basis of tri-weekly instead of daily 
service. Delivery service must be discon- 
tinued in every small town. In the cities 
it will be necessary to reduce residential 
deliveries to one a day and business de- 
Hiveries to not more than two a day.” 

An authorized summary of Mr. Brown’s 
statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations: I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing 
before your Committee on behalf of the 
postal patrons of our country and on be- 
half of the 350,000 postal workers whom 
I have the honor to represent. 

It goes without saying that the Post 
Office Department desires to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in any effort to reduce 
postal expenditures. Substantial reduc- 
tions in this time of emergency should be, 
and can be made. 


President's Plan Advocated 


But, as the President has repeatedly 
pointed out, this cannot be accomplished 
without discharging from 30,000 to 40,000 
postal employes and drastically curtailing 
the postal service unless Congress, as pro- 
vided by his plan, will meet the necessity 
of suspending or amending the laws which 
impose unnecessary expenditures on the 
postal service. If the President’s plan is 
adopted the savings desired can be 
realized except where the Government is 
under contractual obligation to make defi- 
nite expenditures. ‘ 

In considering this problem certain 
fundamental principles must be borne in 
mind. The postal establishment is unique 
among the Federal Departments in that 
it is a Government-operated public utility, 
the function of which is the collection, 
transportation and delivery of personal 
communications, money, printed matter, 
and merchandise for the individual citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Like any other public utility, the De- 
partment should perform for its patrons 
whatever service they require and are 
willing to pay for. It should not exact 
from them more than the cost of its op- 
erations, conducted in accordance with 
sound business practices, and it should 
not impose a burden upon the general 
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Use of Term ‘Havana’ 
On Cigars Restrained 


Trade Commission Rules on Use 


Of Other Than Cuban Leaf 


An order to stop using the word “Ha- 
vana” to describe cigars not made of 
Cuban tobacco has been issued against 

; four Pennsylvania cigar manufacturers. 
the Federal Trade Commission announced 
April 23. 

“The order also provides,” the Commis- 
sion said, “that the term ‘Havana’ may 
not be used as descriptive of cigars which 
contain such tobacco in part only unless 
the word ‘Havana’ be immediately ac- 
companied by a_ statement or phrase 
equally conspicuous to indicate that the 
cigars are not composed wholly of Havana 
or Cuban tobacco or that they contain 
certain tobacco which is not grown in 
Cuba.” The announcement of the order 
follows in full text: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
(April 23) announces its action in four 
cases of misbranding of domestic cigars 
as made of Havana or Cuban tobacco. 
The Commission has ordered four Penn- 
sylvania cigar manufacturers to cease 
using the word “Havana” in various ways 
to describe cigars not made of tobacco 
grown in Cuba. 

The manufacturers are as follows: W. 
H. Snyder & Sons, Windsor, Pa.; John 
F. Reichard, trading as Manchester Cigar 
Co., York, Pa.; T. E. Brooks, trading as 
T. E. Brooks & Co., Red Lyon, Pa.; and 
Herbert L. Smith, Windsor, Pa. 

“Havana” as a name for cigar tobacco 
is no doubt the oldest in America as it 
has been used since the days of the 
Spanish explorers to describe that tobacco 
grown in Cuba and now known the world 
over for its excellence. The terms “Ha- 
vana tobacco” and “Cuban tobacco” are 
Synonymous in meaning and are used in- 
terchangeably. 

The Commission orders W. H. ‘Snyder 
& Sons to cease using the word “Havana” 
in the brand names or designations “Ha- 
vana Fruit” and “Havana Velvet” for 
cigars which do not contain any Havana 
or Cuban tobacco, unless, in each instance 
when and where such names are used, 
they be accompanied by a statement or 
Phrase equally as prominent which clearly 
indicates that the cigars do not contain 
Havana or Cuban tobacco, or that they 
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HE month of March witnessed a fur- 

ther substantial reduction in number 
of bank failures, a continued and accel- 
erated flow of currency from the public 
to the banks, a decline in the total vol- 
ume of reserve bank credit, and a con- 
tinuance of easy conditions in the money 
market, according to the April Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, just made public by the | 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Bank of France increased its gold | 
stock during the month by more than | 
$100,000,000. The Central Bank of Ger-| 
many showed a loss of $13,000,000 for the | 
month, resulting from the partial repay- 
ment of the $100,000,000 emergency credit 
of last June, according to the report. | 

The review of the month follows in|} 
full text: 

Banking conditions showed further im- 
provement in March. Bank suspensions, | 
which had numbered 342 in January and} 
122 in February, were 45 in March, and | 
deposits of. banks that reopened their 
doors in March were approximately as 


Chace Bank Measure 
Favorably Reported 
| By Senate Committee 


Bill Is Designed to Correct 
Only Abuses and Not to 
Revise Bank Structure, 
States Its Sponsor 





The Glass banking bill, which was re- 
| submitted to the Senate last week after a | 
| subcommittee had revised it a second time, 
| carries remedies only for correction of im- 
|mediate abuses and leaves to later con- 
sideration more comprehensive changes in 
the country’s banking structure, accord- 
ing to a formal report filed with the Sen- 
ate, April 22, by Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia. (The report is printed in 
|full text on page 3. The revised bill as 
;reported from the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee was printed in full 
text in the issue of April 18.) | 

Explaining the omission of many sug- | 
gested reforms, Senator Glass wrote in the 
report that the subcommittee, in a year) 
of hearings, had found public opinion “in 
an. indeterminate state on the whole sub- 
ject.” There were many proposals, it was 
stated, that merited careful thought and 
probable legislative action, but the lack of | 
crystallized public view indicated to the 
group in charge of the task that further | 
deliberation would serve the better end. 

Questions Studied for Year | 

Senator Glass, who is chairman of the) 
subcommittee that spent more than a} 
year in studying banking questions under | 
authority of a Senate resolution, filed the | 
report for the Committee on Banking and | 
Currency which recommended enactment 
of the measure. When the vote was taken | 
to report the bill, last week, howover, Sen-| 
ator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, an- | 
nounced opposition to branch banking | 
features carried in it, and stated he would 
oppose them on the floor. The bill, Sen- 
|} ator Glass said at that time, had “a big 
majority of the Committee behind it.” 

Senator Glass stated in the report that 
such questions as harmonizing of Federal | 
and State banking laws and general cor- | 
rection of weaknesses in the banking sys- | 
tem were of a character that they should | 
be given the earliest possible attention 
consistent with development of a stable 
public view. He suggested that the ques- | 
tion of getting the State banking laws in| 
line with those enacied by Congress may | 
require a constitutional amendment. That | 
would necessitate a large amount of work | 
which the Committee has not yet con-| 
sidered. | 

Extent of Investigation 

The report outlined the provisions of 
the resolution which had initiated the! 
banking survey in the previous Congress | 
and the purposes which the inquiry was 
intended to serve. 

“In addition to the foregoing,” the re- 
port stated, “the Committee carried on 
an extensive correspondence and received | 
numerous suggestions, recommendations, | 
and other presentation of argument and 
evidence. It also received various drafts 
of proposed legislation, and gave due con- 
sideration to all of them. 

“It found, however, that public opinion | 
was in an indeterminate condition on the 
whole subject, and felt that emergencies 
were so great that it was wise to defer 
preparation of a completely comprehen- 
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Nev YORK, N. Y., April 22.—It is by | 
no means certain that a smaller 
population would mean a higher stand- 
ard of living, as is commonly assumed, 
and “it seems almost certain that at 
declining population would involve seri- 
ous economic as well as social conse- 
quences,” Dr. O. E. Baker, economist of 
the division of land economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said in an address 
here today, April 22, before the Popula- 
tion Association of America. 


Recent studies of census data indi- 
cate, Dr. Baker said, that it is in the 
middle classes of the people that the 
number of children per family is 
smallest, and that the number is larger | 
in both the highest and lowest economit€ 
or social classes. 

Figures for the farm population in- 
dicate this relationship to be true, he 
said, and this is in line with recent in- 
vestigations of the number of children 
per family in urban centers, where it 
was shown that “in passing from the 
lower to the higher economic or social 
classes in the cities the number of chil- 
dren per family diminishes, with a sug- 
gestion that at the very top there may | 
be a reversal of the trend and a larger | 
number of children per family.” 

“In the counties of New York in 





| the 


| of 


Effect of Reduced Population 
On Standard of Living Studied 


| $8,000 to $16,000 there were 410 chil- 


| dren per 1,000 women of child-bearing 


| @ quarter of a century, Dr. Baker said a 
| smaller population does not necessarily 
| mean a higher standard of living. 


large as deposits in those that suspended 
during the month. 

Restoration of confidence, following 
upon the reduction in bank failures, was 
reflected in a continued and accelerated 
return flow of currency from the public to 
the banks. Liquidation of bank loans 
continued during the month, but was off- 
set in part by an increase in investments, 


| particularly in holdings of United States 


Government securities. 

Reserve balances of member banks with 
reserve banks, which had declined 
parctically continuously from the middle 
last year to the end of February, 
showed an increase in March. As a conse- 
quence chiefly of the return flow of cur- 
rency, together with an incerase in the 
country’s stock of monetary gold, the total 
volume of reserve bank credit declined in 
March by $112,000,000. 

THfere was an increase of $130,000,000 in 
the reserve banks’ holding of United States 
Government securities, accompanied by a 
decline in their holdings of acceptances 
and a reduction of $200,000,000 in the in- 
debtedness of member banks to the re- 
serve banks. 

Although purchases of United Staies 
Government securities by the reserve 
banks were made largely in New York, 
the funds thus placed in the market were 
distributed to a considerable exicnt to 
other parts of the country throug]: Treas- 
ury transfers of funds, in part to cover 
payments of loans made by the Recon- 
struction. Finance Corporation ana in part 
as ordinary Government expenditures. 

As a consequence of the return flow of 
currency, the Treasury transfers, and 
other factors affecting the interdistrict 
movement of funds, discounts: for member 
banks declined at all the Federal reserve 
banks, the largest declines being reported 
by the Federal Reserve Banks of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland. Con- 
ditions in the money markets continued 
to be easy and there was some decline in 
short-term money rates 

Gold Reserves in Europe 

Gold movements in Europ: during the 
past month were similar in character to 
those of the month preceding. The Bank: 
of France increased its gold stock by 
$106,000,000, nearly two-thirds of which 
was taken from the United States. The 
remainder was drawn largely from the 





| London bullion market, where Indian and 


South African shipments were disposed 


| of in substantial vclume. 


The loss of $13,000,000 of gold by Ger- 
many reflected the partial repayment by 
the Riechsbank of the $100,000,000 emer- 
gency credit obtained last June and pe- 
riodicaly renewed. The most recent re- 
newal—that of March 4—provided for the 
repayment of 10 per cent of the principal; 
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Ohio Coal Interests 


Again Asked to Confer 


Secretary of Labor Repeats | 
Invitation to Discuss‘ La-| 
bor Situation With Him 


A second effort to arrange a parley be-| 
tween miners and operators are -in dis- | 
agreement in Ohio soft coal fields was} 
made, April 22, by Secretary of Labor 
William N. Doak, it was announced orally, 
April 22, at the Department of Labor. 

A telegram to the operators, asking them 
to meet with him in Washington, April 25, 
was dispatched by Secretary Doak. Previ- 
ously he attempted to arrange a confer- 
ence for April 20, to which representatives 
of the miners agreed to come; but the op- 
erators declined, saying it was their policy 
to deal directly with their employes. 

Following is the full text of the tele- 
gram: 

The request in my telegram of the 13th 
inst., asking you, together with other 
operators and representatives of the 
miners, to meet with me in Washington, | 
Wednesday, was declined by you and ac- 
cepted by representatives of the miners. | 

Being intensely interested in peace in 
the industry and in fulfillment of an ob- 
ligation imposed upon me by law to do a? 
within my power to preserve peace in in- 
dustry, I am, therefore, appealing to you 
and to the other coal operators in the 
State of Ohio to meet with me in my office 
in Washington, D. C., ai 10:30 o’clock a. 
m., April 25, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the distressing situation in the Ohio 
coal fields. Same message sent to other 
operators in your State. 

Your acceptance of this invitation for 
conference will not only be greatly ap- 
preciated, but I know it will be an act 
decidedly in the public interest. 





which the average value of farms is 
less than $8,000,” Dr. Baker said, “there 
were 472 children per 1,000 women, in 
the counties having the farms averaging 


dren, in those averaging $16,000 to $24,- 
000 there were 392 children and in coun- 
ties in which the farms averaged over 
$24,000 in value there were 401 chil- 


age. In Illinois, the corresponding fig- 
ures are 485, 446, 444, and 470. In both 
States there is a higher ratio of women 
to children in the group of counties 
having the highest average farm values 
than in the counties of intermediate 
farm values, but in neither State is the 
figure as high a#in the group of coun- 
ties having the lowest farm values.” 
Referring to the rapid decline in the 
birth rate, which has brought it to a 
level barely sufficient .to maintain a 
stationary population at the present to- 
tal after a temporary increase for about 


“A stationary population may prove a 
satisfactory condition,” he said, “though 
it is doubtful if the United States will 
have reached within two or three decades 
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Early Hour Reports 
Of Weather Refused 


Daily Data Not Available for 
Daylight Saving Schedules, 
Says Weather Bureau 


EQUESTS for earlier weather forecasts 
and reports in view of the beginning 
of daylight-saving time in some regions, 
April 24, have been received by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, from various business organ- 
izations and concerns; but the change 
would so upset the work of the Bureau 
that it is impossible, Dr. C. F. Marvin, 
Chief of the Bureau, stated orally April 22. 
Bureau scientists receive reports of 
weather observations from about 8 to 9 
a. m., Dr. Marvin explained, the data are 
charted up to about 9:30 a. m., and the 
forecasts go out from that time to about 
10:30 a. m. When daylight-saving time 
goes into effect, he explained, certain 
grain exchanges, chambers of commerce, 
and some other organiaztions wish to re- 
ceive the information an hour earlier | 
than usual, but it is not available. The 
information therefore is received by them | 
an hour later than usual, as counted in 
daylight-saving time. 
The following additional 
was provided: 
While no survey has been made, Dr. 
Marvin believes there has been in the last 
year no extension of the area using day- 


information 
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Wider Price Ranges 


Seen If Short Sales 
Of Stock Are Barred 


Matthew Brush Says Rules 


Prevent Raids by ‘Bears’; 
Percy Rockfeller Tells 


Senate Group of Sales | 





| abolition 
| strengthen defense by weakening means 


“Terrific swings in the market,” prob- | 
ably as much as 10, 15 or 20 points, would 
result from the prohibition of short selling 
in the stock market, Matthew Brush | 
president o fthe American International | 
Corporation, in reply to questions, told the | 
Senate Banking and Currency Cemmittee | 
April 22. He affirmed the statement that 
no “bear raiding” has occurred in recent 
months on the exchange and that none 
could under the rules of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“Crying a stock up is as bad as crying 
it because it fools every sucker in 
the United States,’ Mr. Brush” assertéd, 
in explaining transactions sometimes ef- 
fected when a stock closes up a point or 
down a point for a day. 

Tells of Short Interest 

Mr. Brush told the committee that ap- 
proximately 125,000 shares represented the 
peak of his “short” position in the stock 
market. 

Percy Rockefeller, of New York City, 
gave a figure of 60,000 or 70,000 shares as 
the highest point in his “short” interest. 

Both witnesses were appearing at the 
hearing on stock market practices being 
conducted under authority of a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 84). 

A third witness was William B. Cravath, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., declared that short sell- 
ing as i. is at present conducted does have 
a very depressing effect upon the market. 

Urges Ban on Short-selling 

He said the rules of the Exchange are 
as nearly perfect as possible, but that they 
should prohibit short selling, adopt more 
rigid listing rules and require better audits 
of books of corporations listing stocks. 

Mr. Rockefeller was in agreement with 
Mr. Brush in stating that while short 
selling might have a temporarily depress- 
ing effect on the market that generally 
speaking its permanent effect was not very 
material. : 

“I am not so sure that short selling has 
any very great effect on the trend of the 
market,” Mr. Rockefeller declared in reply 
to a question on that point from Mr Gray. 

Participation in Pools 

Mr. Brush gave his greatest long posi- 
tion as about 125,000 shares, while Mr. 
Rockefeller indicated that 22,000 or 23,000 
shares represented the maximum long 
position he had taken. 

While Mr. Brush testified that he had 
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Mediation Proposed 
In Aviation Disputes 


Bill Would Confer Federal Ju- 
risdiction in Labor Troubles 


commerce or carriers of mail by air and 
their respective employes would be placed 
within jurisdiction of the Federal Board 
of Mediation under the terms of a bill 


introduced in the Senate, April 22, by 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 

The measure was presented as an 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 and was offered at this time, Senator 
Bingham told the Senate, because of 
trouble that had threatened operation of 
several important air lines. Inasmuch as 
the bill limits the jurisdiction to those 
companies engaged in interstate commerce 
excepting where United States mail is car- 
ried, the Connecticut Senator dectared he 
could see no possible objection to its en- 
actment, while he considered that many 
benefits would flow from it. 

The bill follows in full text: 

That Part I, of Section I of the Railway 
Labor Act, of May 20, 1926, shall be 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

Provided further, that for the purposes 
of this act the. term “carrier” shall in- 
clude any common carrier by air engaged 
in intersttae or foreign commerce and 
any carrier by air transporting mail under 
contract with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Section 2. Thai the purpose of this Act 
is hereby stated to be the application of 
the procedure established by the Railway 
Labor Act to the settlement of disputes 
between common carriers by air and their 
employes and to the settlement of dis- 
putes between air mail carriers and their 
employes. Any language in the Railway 
Labor Act not applicable to carriers by 
air shall be deemed not to apply to them 
and shall be interpreted in a manner con- 
sistent with this purpose. 


Labor controversies 2rising between com- | 


mon carriers by air engaged in interstate 
| 


British Proposa 


| disarmament; 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1932 


For Reduction of 


Arms Is Adopted 


American Delegates at Gen- 
eva Support Program for 
Disarmament by Special 
Classes of Weapons 


France Holds League 
Needs Armed Force 


Agrees to Resolution After Na- 
tional Defense Provision 
Suggested by Ambassador 
Gibson Is Approved 


The British proposal for “qualitative” 
that is, disarmament by 
special classes of weapons, was adopted 
by the general disarmament conference at 
Geneva, April 22, according to a report 


| received by the Department of State on 


that date. The vote was taken after the 
United States supported the British reso- 
lution. 

Support for the British resolution 
was expressed on behalf of the United 
States by Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, 
acting chairman of the American dele- 
gation to the Geneva Arms Conference 
April 21. A summary of Ambassador Gib- 


| son’s remarks, together with a report on 


the session of April 21, was made public 

by the Department of State April 22. 
Ambassador Gibson maintained that the 

of aggressive arms would 


of aggression. His statement was fol- 
lowed by declarations from various other 
delegates supporting the British position, 
the Chinese delegate proposing the aboli- 
tion of aircraft carriers, battleships and 
submarines. The United States previousiy 
had proposed the abolition of poison gas. 
heavy mobile artillery and tanks. 


France Opposes Resolution 


France opposed the American-British 
thesis on the ground that the League of 
Nations needed an aggressive armed or- 
ganization as a means of enforcing peace. 

The Department’s announcements fol- 
low in fuli text: 

Ambassador Gibson reported from 
Geneva that yesterday's session of the 
General Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference was devoted to a discussion of 
a resolution proposed by Sir John Simon 
to the effect that the Conference de- 
clares its approval of the principle of 
qualitative disarmament, that is, the 
selection of certain classes or descriptions 
of weapons with a view to prohibiting by 
international convention their possession 
or use by any States. 

In supporting the British resolution Mr. 
Gibson said that he would like to review 
very briefly the discussion wihch had 
thus far tagen place on the American pro- 
posal. Briefly, the arguments against 
our proposal were, Mr. Gibson explained, 
as follows: 

Aggressive or offensive weapons cannot 
be abolished because 1, they can not be 
definited; 2, all weapons are interdepend- 
ent; 3, lack of good faith in the execu- 
tion of treaties would nullify the effects 
of abolition, and 4, these weapons might 
easily be manufactured—thus giving ad- 
vantage to industrial States. 


Abolition of Gas Favored 


Mr. Gibson said that he felt that these | 


are not considered to be insurmountable 
obstacles for even in the speeches of those 
who raise them we find, they believe, that 
gas should be abolished, 
whether a completely satisfactory definite 
plan of its lethal qualities can be made, 
regardless of its later dependence upon 
other forms of warfare, regardless of a 


possibility that a treaty for its abolition | 


might be disregarded, and regardless of 
the fact that it is regularly manufactured 


in the course of commercial chemical in- | 


dustry. 

Mr. Gibson said that the suggestion 
which he had brought before the General 
Commission embodied the items on which 
there had been the largest amount of 
agreement up to the present and that he 
had ‘felt that the concessions to general 


opinion indicated by the enlargement of | 


our previous position should serve as an 
incentive for a similar liberalization by 
others. He explained that his proposal 
was neither a statrtling innovation nor 
was it intended as an exclusively Ameri- 
can plan but rather a resume of similar 
proposals already presented. 

In stating that the purpose of the 
United States Government was to 
strengthen defense by weakening the 
possibilities of aggression, Mr. Gibson 
said that we had no intention of preclud- 
ing any other means which could add to 
this sense of security or any arrangements 
between States in given regions that 


would further bulwark their feeling of | 
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Average Dental Bill in Nation 


regardless of | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


] Bonus Bills Viewed | 


As Discriminatory 


Any Additional Appropriations 
Should Benefit All, House 
Committee Is Told 


7 ADDITIONAL appropriations, other 
than those for current expenses, are to 
be made by Congress, the money should 
be used in activities from which the entire 
American population would benefit, two 
members of Congress, testifying in opposi- 
tion to the proposal for immediate cash 
payment in full of adjusted service com- 
pensation certificates, told the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, April 22. 
They were Representatives (Lea (Dem.), 
of Santa Rosa, Calif., and Fish (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y. 

A third House member, Representative 
Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass., said 
the issuance of additional currency to pay 


these certificates now, would “only serve | 


to enlarge the existing mistrust in the fi- 


nancial stability of the government and} 
would fail to remedy the existing condi- | 


tion.” 

The first witness, Representative Lea, 
voicing his disapproval of the full bonus 
payment proposal at present, urged the 
Committee to report out his bill (H. R. 
11300) to give each certificate holder the 
option to cash his certificate at any time 
at its value at the time of cashing. 

He said the Patman plan for imme- 
diate payment in full would cause the 
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Increase of Million 
In Naval Funds Is 
Ordered by House 


Changes Made in Supply Bill 
Provide Appropriation to 


Construct Navy Hospital 
At Philadelphia 


Amendments adopted on the naval a»- 
propriation bill (H. R. 11452), April 22, in- 
crease the total amount carried by the 
bill by $1,013,925. The House did not 
complete the reading of the measure for 
amendment and the leadership plan is to 
pass it on April 23. The largest increase 
carried in the amendments provided an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for construc- 
tion of a naval hospital at Philadelphia, 
Pa. During the day, there was struck 
from the bill, on a point of order, a pro- 
vision which would have given the Presi- 
dent & ity to.sell. lease or cease .op- 
eration of such naval shore property as 
the Secretary of the Navy should certify 
is no longer needed for naval purposes. 


Training Vessels Discontinued 

An unsuccessful effort was made at the 
beginning of the day’s session to restore 
to the naval bill provision for the continu- 
ance of the naval reserve training vessels 
and eagle boats on the Great Lakes. 

Representatives Clancy (Rep.), of Detroit, 
Mich.; Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., and 
others favored the provisions. ‘The Ap- 
propriations Committee, ied by Repre-- 
sentative Ayres (Dem.), or Wichita, Kans., 
in charge ofthe bill, insisted on the Com- 
mittee’s plan to decommission those vessels 
on the Lakes and transfer the men for salt 
water training on the Atlantic coast’ 

Vote on Naval Reserve 

‘Bhe vote was 68 ayes to 100 nays on a 
;motion to increase by $100,000 the bill’s 
total of $3,071,499 for all naval reserve, 
so that the men on the Lakes may con- 
tinue. Mr. Britten offered an amendment, 
which was defeated, designed specifically 
to prevent denial of the rights of men of 
the officers training corps to appointment 
as ensigns, nothwithstanding any pro- 
visior in the bill. 

During the discussion, Mr. Clancy said 
the purpose of his proposed $100,000 in- 
crease to naval reserve appropriations 
| Was to preserve the naval reserevs on the 
Great Lakes, urging that the matter is 
important to the 30,000,000 people in the 
Great Lakes territory. It was aimed to 
block the Navy Department plan, under 
| the reduced funds provided in the bill, to 
junk the reserve ships on the Lakes and 
have the lake reserve men go to salt 
water for their training. 


Flying Pay Allowances 

Opposition to the limitation of the 
maximum extra allowance of $1,100 per 
;annum per man for flying extra pay, as 
|contained in the bill, brought out action 
by both the Navy Department and the 
Appropriations Committee. Representative 
| Ayres, in charge of the bill, announced 
|receipt of a letter from the Navy Depart- 
j|ment saying that, if the maximum of 
/$1,100 per annum as extra allowance on 
| his pay is removed as a limitation on in- 
| dividual officers, the Department will ad- 
| just its flight orders to effect a comparable 
| economy. 

Mir. Ayres offered an amendment, 
adopted without objection, increasing by 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 7.) 





Estimated to Be $18 Annually 


HE total annual dental bill of the 

24,000,000 individuals treated each 
year by the Nation’s 56,800 dentists in 
private practice amounts to $446,000,000, 
an average of $18 per patient, it is shown 
by an analysis of “Dental Practice and 
Income” just completed for the Ameri- 
can Dental Association by Dr .Maurice 
Leven, staff member of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, of which 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Interior, is chairman. ; 

Dr. Leven’s figures are based Om a 
study for the year 1929 covering 20 
States and the results, through inter- 
polation, have been extended to obtain 
estimates for the entire United States, 
according to the announcement received 
and made available at the Department 
of the Interior. Additional information 
provided follows: 

The survey was conducted by the 
Committee on the Study of Dental 
Practice of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation in collaboration with the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
which, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, will in the Autumn 
issue its final report including recom- 
mendations based on its exhaustive 


five-year study into the problem of 
“the delivery of adequate, scientific 
medical service to all the people, rich 
and poor, at a cost which can be rea- 
sonably met by them in their respective 
stations in life.” 

The annual net (median) income of 
| dentists in the 20 States was found to 
| be $4,100 and their gross (median) in- 

come, $6,600. 

Other important, facts revealed by the 
| study include: 

Approximately 26 per cent of the in- 
| dividuals in the 20 States studied re- 
ceived dental service during the year. 

From 36 to 43 per cent of the amount 


| paid dentists by patients goes to pay 


the expenses of professional practice, 
such as rent, materials and salaries of 
assistants. 

More than 30 per cent of the dentists 
in the 20 States surveyed had net in- 
comes of less han 3,000, and about 38 
per cent of more than $5,000. The mid- 
dle income was approximately $4,100. 

Gross incomes of dentists in metro- 
politan centers are 100 per cent higher 
than in towns with a population of less 
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Compromise Plan 
Agreed Upon for 
Federal Mergers. 


Economy Group Adopts the 
Williamson Bill Giving 
President Authority to 
Consolidate Branches 


Congress Is Given 

Right of Abrogation 
in Salaries Paid 
Members of Several Indes 


pendent Establishments Are 
Favored by Committee 


| Reductions 


A compromise plan for Federal Gov- 
ernment reorganization proposing author- 
ity to the President to consolidate execu- 
tive and i:dependent executive offices, 
eliminate duplications of activities and 
segregate regulatory agencies and func- 
tions from those of an administrative and 
executive character, effective after 60 days 
from submission of the executive orders 
to Congress unless either branch of Con- 
gress meantime acts, was agreed upon 
Apii: 22 by the House Special Committee 
on Economy. The Plan is embodied in @ 
bill drafted by Representative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S D., who an- 
nounced the Committtee’s adoption of it, 

Public Works Merger 

The Committee agreed on the provision 
for the consolidation of all public works 
activities except rivers and harbors and 
military and naval construction. 

It was also agreed that the salaries of 
the commissioners of the following agen+ 
cies should be reduced to the following 
amounts: Farm Board, $10,000; Board of 
Mediation, $10,000; International Joint 
Water Commission with Canada, $5,000; 
Shipping Board, $10,000. It was also 
agreed that the number of members of 
the Shipping Board be reduced from seven 
to four. All of these commissioners now 
receive $12,500 annually, except those on 
the Internaiional Water Commission who 
now receive $10,000 annually. 

The Committee also decided to put in 
the bill provisions which would place the 
Steamboat Inspection Service under the 
Bureau of Navigation and the Personnel 
Classification Board under the Civil Serv: 
ice Commission. . 

Exchange of Functions 

On April 23 the Committee will take up 
the matter of the exchange of functions 
payee the various governmental agen- 
cies. ; oc whan = 

The Williamson bill adopted by the 
Economy Committee follows in full text: 

Title—. Reorganization provisions, 

Section —. In order to further reduce 
expenditures and increase efficiency in 
Government it is declared to be the policy 
of Congress: (a) To group, coordinate 
and consolidate executive and administra- 
tive agencies of the Governmentgas nearly 
as may be, according to major purposes; 
(b) to reduce the number of such agencies 
by consolidating those having similar 
functions under a single head; (c) to 
eliminate overlapping and duplication of 
efforts; and (d) to segregate regulatory 
agencies and functions from those of an 
administrative and executive character. 

Definition of Terms 

Section —. When used in this act, (1) 
the term “executive agency” means any 
commission, board, bureau division, serv- 
ice, or office in the executive branch of 
the Government, but does not include the 
executive departments mentioned in title 
5, section 1, U. S. C.; (2) the term “in- 
dependent executive agency” means any 
executive agency not under the jurisdic- 
tion or control of any executive depart- 
ment. 

Section —. That for the purpose of car- 
rying out the policy of Congress as de« 
clared in section 1 of this act, the Presi- 
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Furloughs Favored 
In Federal Service 


White House Says Government 
Must Care for Its Workers 


The social and moral responsibility of 
the Government to ake care of employes 
who have spent their iives in public serve 
ice was emphasized it the White House 
}in an oral statement on April 22 in supe 
port of President Hoover's staggered em- 
pzoyment plan. 

The President's plan was described as @ 
constructive measure which would maine 
tain present wage scales and actually con- 
tribute to relief of the unemployment 
problem. It was said in support of the 
plan that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to lead in preserving employment 
and not to fall behind industry which has 
adopted the stagger plan of employment 
with beneficial effect. 

Additional information obtained on thig 
subject at the White House follows: 

The plan which President Hoover sug- 
gested in opposition to the straight cut 
plan proposed by the House Special Econ- 
omy Committee seems to have created 
some confusion. The straight pay cut 
would produce an economy of $67,000,000 
but does not take account of the other 
problems which lie in the President’s plan. 
The President's plan would effect a saving 
of $82,000,000 but a problem results from 
the cuts which will be made in the appro- 
priation bills. 

Throughout the depression private busi- 
ness has shown a great deal of sense of 
responsibility for the people employed and 
they have endeavored in emphatic fashion 
to distribute employment so as to give 
some accommodation to all their employes. 
It seems to the President that the Gove» 
ernment has a social obligation—a moral 
responsibility greater than that of private 
industry under any plan to make provie 
sion for a normal employment in the Gov- 
ernment. Any other proposal would be 
inhuman and unfair to the country as @ 
whole. 

In connection with the Senate’s plan 
of making horizontal reductions in appro= 
priation bills it was said there was no 
method of financing them without dis- 
missals. In the Interi-r Department, un- 
der the 10 per cent cut, it was said 
would be necessary to let out some 800: to 
1,000 trained employes throughout the 
country. 
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BERETS 
~ Cut Would Impair 
Postal Service, 
| - Says Mr. Brown 


More Than 30,000 Would 
Lose Jobs and Delivery Be 
‘* Reduced to Minimum, 
Senate Committee Is Told 


‘ [Continued from Page 1.) 
Treasury by charging less than the cost 
of its operations. 

If a | necesities of the Treasury so re- 
-quire, the Government may, with pro- 
priety, levy an excise tax on postal op- 
erations, just as upon the business of any 
‘ether public utility. But the revenue de- 
rived therefrom should not be covered into 
‘the general Treasury at the expense of the 
service to postal patrons who buy the 
service and pay the tax. I can think of 
no justification for increasing postage 
rates and at the same time curtailing 
* ice to the public. 

a hae let me pony with the candor which 
the present grave situation demands, that 
if anyone entertains the view that the 
epresent postal service can be maintained 
by withholding adequate appropriations at 
«the present time and by voting deficiency 
“appropriations at some more propitious 
time after November, he is wholly mis- 
taken. - 

.. We are obliged by law to limit expendi- 
tures week by week and month by month 
to the ratable share of the gross sum ap~ 
propriated for each respective item. It 
follows that if the Post Office Department 
appropriations for 1933 are arbitrarily cut 
10 per cent without amending or sus- 
pending the laws relating to the compen- 
sation of public employes, their hours of 
“work, furloughs, allowances and promo- 
‘tions, we must abandon or reduce many 
services now performed for postal patrons 
‘and run the risks of seriously impairing 
“the efficiency of the services which may 
“remain. 

Analysis of Estimates 


A brief analysis of the items carried in 
the House bill will, in my judgment, make 
it clear that the arbitrary reduction pro- 
posed by the Senate is altogether ill- 
‘advised unless it is accompanied by the 
suspension or amendment of the laws to 
which reference has been made. 
~ Of the $805,000,000 in the bill as it 
passed the House, approximately $105,000,- 
000 is for the compensation of railroads 
for carrying the mails. The rates of com- 
pensation for this service are fixed by the 
“Interstate Commerce. Commission. The 
“amount payable depends upon the volume 
-of mail handled and is not subject to de- 
partmental action. 

On the basis of the anticipated business 
“for the fiscal year 1933, no substantial 
-Treduction can be made in this sum of 
*$105,000,000 unless service is abandoned on 
‘many trains and storage cars substituted 
«for post office cars, thus greatly slowing 
up the service. e 


Long-term Contracts 

About $90,000,000 is to cover obligations | 
to other carriers of the mails, including 
‘shipping companies, air transport com- 
panies, mail messengers, screen wagon 
operators, and star route carriers. Be- 
.Cause this service is largely covered by 
tong-term contracts, assuming that the 

“Government intends to carry out its ob- 
ligations, this item is susceptible of only 
@ small reduction. 

The sum of $23,000,000 is for: rental, 
heating and lighting of post office quar- 
“ters. The Department's obligations in this 
particular are also covered in large part 
by long-term contracts. Approximately 
$17,000,000 is for supplies, equipment, 
travel, and miscellaneous operating ex- 
-penses, barely sufficient to cover the De- 
partment’s minimum needs if the postal 
Service is to be continued. 

These four items aggregate $235,000,000. 
The remainder of the amount carried in 
the House bill for the postal service, ap- 
proximately $570,000,000, is for salaries 
and wages of the officers and employes of 
the Department in the District of Colum- 
“bia, and the salaries, wages- and allow- 
‘ances of postmasters, supervisors, clerks, 
“carriers, messengers, laborers, watchmen, 
and other employes in the field. Thus it 
is manifest that more than three-quarters 
of the $80,000,000 which the Senate pro- 
poses to cut from the bill, must be ap- 
plied against the appropriation of $570,- 
000,000 for salaries and wages. 

30,000 to Lose Jobs 

‘The necessary reduction in this item | 
will compel us to drop from the rolls be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 postal workers of 
all classes, including departmental em- 
ployes. assistant postmasters, clerks, city 
and village carriers, rural carriers and 
railway postal clerks. Obviously, there 
will not be available a sufficient force to 
maintain the present postal facilities. 

It will be necessary to consolidate about 
8,000 rural routes and place about 9,000 
others on a basis of tri-weekly instead of 
daily service. Delivery service must be 
discontinued in every small town. In the 
cities it will be necessary to reduce resi- 
dential deliveries to one a day and busi- 
ness deliveries to not more than two a 
day. The hours of window service at post 
offices must be reduced, and, wherever the 
terms of leases will permit, post office sta- 
tions and branches must be closed. 

I need not state what the effect of all 
these changes would be upon the postal 
service which has been developed to a 
high standard of efficiency over a period 
of 150 years. 

Responsibility for Demoralization 

I shall be pleased at all times to make 
available to your Committee any infor- 
mation which the Department has and 
to inform wou with respect to the effect 
on the service of any specific cuts which 
you may contemplate. But unless. the 
Congress will incorporate in the appro- 
priation bill the features applying to the 
postal service contained in the Presi- 
dent’s economy program transmitted to 
the House Committe on Economy, I can 
make no other recomemndations with re- 
spect to postal appropriations than those 
which I made to your Committe at the 
hearings on the House bill some weeks ago. 

The responsibility for demoralizing the 
postal service and doing an irreparable 
injury to thousand of faithful postal em- 
ployes must rest upon someone other than 


me. 

On the other hand, if the Senate will 
incorporate in the bill the features of the 
President’s economy program to which 
reference has been made, I shall be 
pleased to state what savings in specific 
appropriations can be made thereby. 

It may interest you to know that the| 
officers of the Association of Presidential 
Postmasters, which group has received the 
smallest increase in pay since 1919, 
amounting to approximately 20 per cent, 
have assured me that their members will 
accept the 30 days’ furlough without pay, 
in accordance with the President’s pro- 
gram, as their contribution in the present 
emergency. 

In my judgment, the rank and file of 
postal workers will much prefer the Presi- 
dent’s plan of 30 days’ furlough, without 
pay, which preserves the basic wage scale, 
to the plan proposed by members of the 
House Economy Committee, which in- 
volves substantially a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in basic pay, or the Senate’s pro- 
posal, which involves the discharge of 
30,000 or 40,000 of their fellow employes. 

The President’s plan, which provides 
Staggering work in the Government just | 
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GovernorstoTalk | Wider Price Ranges Foreseen 


On Various Topics 


Taxation, Banking, Unemploy- 
» ment, Highway Safety to Be 
Discussed at Richmond 


Richmond, Va., April 22. 


The Governors’ Conference, to be held 
here beginning April 25, will hear ad- 
dresses on taxation, banking, unemploy- 
ment, highways and motor safety, accord- 
ing to the official program. 

Governor Dan W. Turner, of Iowa, will 
discuss “Taxation in Farm States.” Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner, of..North Caro- 
lina, will speak on “Extension of State 
Operation of Highways and Roads.” Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Ely, of Massachusetts 
will discuss ‘Motor Safety,” and Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson will speak:on “Unem- 
ployment Relief.” The subject of “State 
Banking Systems and Their Retention or 
Abolishment” has been assigned to Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Olson, of Mimnesota. 

Governor John G. ,Winant, of New 
Hampshire, will discuss control of mu- 
nicipal expenditures, and his address is to 
be followed by a round-table discussion. 

Other Governors in attendance will de- 
liver addresses at events in connection 
with the Washington bicentennial cele- 
bration. 


Agency to Regulate 
Distribution of Coal 
Declared Inadvisable 


Commission’s Power Under 
Proposal for Control of 
Production Also Opposed 
Before Senate Committee 


Control of distribution of coal by a 
commission was declared to be inadvisa- 
ble, April 22, before the Senate Mines 
and Mining Committee by H. D. Rummel, 
Charleston, W. Va., attorney for the Na- 
tional Coal Association and the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association. 

Mr. Rummel criticized also the right of 
a commission to curtail or increase pro- 
duction, and questioned the advisability 
of price fixing. 

“Commission control of distribution is 
one of the major vices of the bill,” said 
Mr. Rummel, referring to the Davis- 
Kelly coal control bill. “No one can say 
whether different marketing pools will be 
permitted to sell in the same zone, 
whether uniform prices will be fixed in 
competing pools, or whether the commis- 
sion will give recognition to freight dif- 
ferentials. The operator may be required 
to build up a new market from the foun- 
dation. His existing markets and business 
are confiscated. Both producer and con- 
sumer are to be penalized and denied 
their undoubted rights.” 


Terms of Bill Discussed 


“Under the terms of the bill,” continued 


Mr. Rummel, “the Commission may cur- 
tail production from one mine and permit 
an increase in another. It may reduce 
the output in one or more mining districts 
and speed production in other districts. 
These problems can not be solved by 
legislative fiat. Other fields, such as mar- 
keting, labor conditions, financing, reveal 
problems of even greater magnitude.” 
“Then take the question of price fix- 
ing,” he said. “The sponsors of the bill 
seem to assume that higher prices will 
be secured for coal under the proposed 
regulation. The coal industry has no 
monopoly in the fuel field. It must meet, 
and in recent years is meeting more and 
more, the most intense competition with 
other fuels. Natural gas is going into all 
large industrial centers. Fuel oil is seek- 
ing markets and it is qualified to compete 
with coal. It is flooding eastern and far 


western ‘markets and millions of tons of | 


bituminous coal are being displaced by 
cheap oil. 

“If the price of bituminous coal is arti- 
oe boosted under commission con- 
trei, who can say what the result will be 
upon the ability of fhe producer to mar- 
ket his coal? How can uniform prices be 
fixed upon products which are entirely 
different? No two mines produce identical 


| coal. Differences appear even in the same 


seam. The recognized varieties and qual- 
ities are numberless.” 


Nicaraguan Bandits Kill 
Three American Officers 


Three American officers of the Nica- 
raguan National Guard were killed in ac- 
tion with bandit forces near Apali, Nueva 
Segovia District, at 3 p. m., April 21 
Lieut. Col. Calvin B. Matthews, U.S. M.C. 
> command of ony National Guard De- 

ment, repored to th 
Apri = PO! e Department 
he officers killed were: First Li 
Lawrence C. Brunton; Second yo 
Laurin T. Covington, and Second Lieut. 
Finis H. Whitehead.—(Issued by the De- 
partment of the Navy.) 


as industry is now doing, will discharge 
no one but will give employment to at 
least 20,000 substitutes. Moreover, it will 
effect great savings, at the same time 


“aintaining the present hi 
eae Dp igh standard of 


never participated in any “pool” opera- 
tions, Mr. Rockefeller stated that he had 
taken part in “pools” on the long side, 
but never on the short-side. He told of 
participation in a pool in the stock of Air 
Reduction Corporation of which he is a 
director. The pool began five or six years 
ago, he said, when the stock was selling 
over 200. It is now around 40, he said, and 


on it. 
feller took part were in Childs Restaurant 
stock, Anaconda Copper and Lima Loco- 
motive. 

Mr. Brush explained to the Committee 
that in some cases his short selling of 
particular stocks was done to protect a 
long position in other stocks. As illus- 
trations, he explained that he is the 
holder of stocks in a bank of which he is 
a director, in a building company of 
|which he is an officer, and in a company 
which is now in receivership. He has 


wanted to sell the shares over the past 
few months, either because it would be 
unfair to his associates, or because for 
some other reason he wished to keep a 
long position, or because in some cases, 
there was no market for the stock. Real- 
izing that he was sure to take a loss in 
the declining market on those stocks, he 
testified that he sold other liquid stock 
short in order to “hedge” his position. 


Explains Operations 
Of Certain ‘Schools’ 


In explaining the “school” of market 
operators to which he does not belong, 


that school wanted a long line of a par- 
ticular stock, say 10,000 shares, he would 
place a buying order for 1,000 shares at 
50, a second thousand at 49%, and so on 
down the scale. “He may get them, and 
he may not,” the witness said, and cited 
an example of a man who placed orders 
to buy at 100 and at prices under that 
at stages of one-eighth point. e market 
did not go down but went up 100 points, 
and he failed to gain a substantial amount 
by not buying the whole order at 100. 

“If a stock is a buy at 99 it is a buy 
at 100,” Mr. Brush said. “I do not operate 
in the manner I have indicated the other 
school does.” 

Conversely, Mr. Brush explained, if an 
operator of the “other school” wants to 
get rid of stock or sell it short, he may 
place an order for one block at 100, and 
other blocks at advances in price of one- 
eighth each or some other fraction. While 
the traders of this school may not get ail 
of their orders filled, he said, their pride 
is satisfied by the fact that they sell 
“some” at the high and buy “some” at 
the, low. 

“I would rather miss the first 10 points 
up,” Mr. Brush added, “than to buy and 
see the market go down.” 

Durirg the discussion of the effect of 
short selling on a declining market, Mr. 
Brush said there could be no question 


are being liquidated, another 500,000 is of- 
fered as a short sale, the market will be 
depressed. 

“The same thing is true in every kind 
of market,” he continued. “The stock 
market is no different from any other 
market. Offering for sale 5,000 milk bot- 
tles when only 500 are wanted is sure to 
affect the price paid for the 500.” 

Asked about the effect of political or 
governmental activities on the market, Mr. 
Brush testified that if Congress takes a 
position which will affect the earning 


shares is likely to be affected. The same 
thing is true, he said, of a presidential 
proclamation. 


Questioned on Operations 
Of Pools and Specialists 


Answering questions by committee coun- 
sel as to the operations of specialists and 
particularly of such traders as members 
of pools, Mr. Brush said that while he 
had never been in a pool and did not know 
any specialist, he knew both existed. \ He 
had never been able, he said, to get any 
inside information from a_ specialist 
through brokers, and had no knowledge 
that specialists ever revealed their infor- 
mation on particular stocks to the pools 
in which they engage. 

Pressed by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, for a “guess” or hypothetical 
description of how pools might operate, 
Mr. Brush explained that if he and an- 
other man and five or six others wanted 
to form a pool in XYZ stocks with the 
idea of accumulating a supply, and if they 
knew that on the books of the specialist 
there was a certain amount of that stock 
on the selling side 1 or 1% points up, 
they would “clean the book” on that side 
by buying. Then with no stock being of- 
fered for sale, the price would rise. Con- 
versely, he said, if the book is “cleaned” 
on the down side, the stock.will go down. 

Replying to a question from Senator 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, Mr. Brush 
said the capital gains and loss tax acted 
as a bullish factor in the market during 
the boom times. Discussing that period, 
with respect to the number of persons 
who buy and sell in the markets, Mr. 
Brush commented that “every man, 
woman, child, church, school and library,” 
was in the market. 


Short selling is an unfortunate expres- 
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Veterans—(P 1--c 6). 


Water Supply—(P 2--c 6). 
Weather—(P 1--c 4). 
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only last. week he was called for margin | 
Other pools in which Mr. Rocke- | 


in each of these instez~2s, he said, not | 





; rally of 1930, and through the moratorium 


Mr. Brush testified that when a man of} 


that if, when 500,000 shares of a stock | 


/scale up, 
power of a corporation, the price of its | 


| or down a point for the 
| of short sellin 


| thinks because 


| York was bec 





Market Rules Prevent ‘Bear’ Raiding, Senate 
Committee Told at Hearing 


sion, in Mr. Brush’s opinion. The refer- 
ence, he said, should be to “future con- 
tracts.” 

Asked if investment trusts make a prac- 
tice of lending their stocks to other short 
sellers, Mr. Brush stated that the Amer- 
ican International Corporation did not, 
and that the presidents of two others to 
whom he had recently talked, did not. 


Asked by Senator Bulkley if he consid- | 


Denies Short Selling 


Retarded Prosperity 
ered that his short selling contributed to 
the retarding of prosperity by holding 


the market down, Mr. Brush replied that | 


his short trading had “no more effect 
than a rabbit.” While admitting that 


he hoped the market in that stock would | 


go down following one of his short sales, 
he asserted that he “did nothing to make 
it go down.” 


“Why shouldn’t you,” Senator Glass in- | 
terposed. “Wouldn’t you make the mar- 


ket go up if you could? Is there any} 
more harm in gambling high than in 
gambling low, or in gambling low than 
in gambling high? The bear is no worse 
than the bull, and I think not so bad.” 
"Economic conditions, and not my trad- 
ing controls the market,” Mr. Brush re- | 
plied. “There would have been no bear 
market had there been no bull market. I| 
tried to follow economic conditions and 
not guess why things happened.” 
“The man who rode through the Spring | 


rally and the other rallies that have oc- | 
curred with a substantial short interest | 
doesn’t sleep so doggoned well,” Mr. | 
Brush testified, and added that “if I had} 
quit in September, 1929, I would have a | 
lot more money today.” 

When asked by Senator Bulkley (Dem.), | 
of Ohio, if he considered that he is justi- | 
fied in remaining “short” at the present 
time “as a patriot,” Mr. Brush replied that 
patriotism had nothing to do with it at 
all, in his opinion. 

Senator Glass interposed to remark that | 
“a bear is as much a patriot as a bull.” 

“If it is proper to buy when the market | 
is going up,’ Mr. Brush continued, “it is | 
— proper to sell when it is going 
own,” 


| 
“Why not,” Senator Glass stated. “That’s 


|Sir John Simon for it seemed that the 


Arms Is Adopted 


American Delegates at Gen- 
eva Support Program for 
Disarmament by Special 
Classes of Weapons 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
mutual safety. Nor did we feel that the 
thesis of those who stressed the interde- 
pendence of armaments was prejudged by 
a proposal to deal immediately with cer- 
tain land weapons. 

Ambassador Gibson briefly referred to 
the progress made with respect to limi- 
tation and reduction of navies and asked 
if it was not logical that we should en- 
deavor now to make similar progress re- 
specting limitation of land armaments, 

Whether or not the Commission accepts 
the first step in dealing with aggressive 
weapons, Mr. Gibson explained, the Amer- 
ican delegation felt that the discussion on 
this problem -had demonstrated a full 
agreement on purpose and even more of 
an agreement on the method of attacking 
the problem than might have been hoped 
for before the discussion began. 

The position of the United States, where 
chief reliance is not placed on land 
armaments, had seemed to guarantee the 
impartiality of the American delegation 
in setting forth this proposal; and the 
suggestion that action be taken on items 
where fundamental agreement had al- 
ready been obtained had been made for 
the sole purpose of encouraging further 
agreements and stimulating mutual con- 
cessions. 


° 
Mr. Gibson Explains Position 


Mr. Gibson said that he desired warmly 
to support the resolution introduced by 


passage of such resolution would do much 
to quiet apprehension which might have 
been aroused, that references to Article 8 
of the Covenant which does not mention 
qualitative limitation might possibly rule 
such limitation out of the treaty. 

In supporting the resolution Mr. Gibson 
explained that he did so with the under- 
standing that it was in no wise exclu- 
sive of any other means to achieve the 
end which is being sought and stressed 
that in offering or supporting any pro- 
posals we wished to preserve this princi- 
ple of future liberty of action in search 





the game, isn’t it?” 
“That’s life,’ Mr. Brush replied. 


Would Avoid Market 


In Next Few Months | 

Mr. Gray interposed to explain that it’ 
is the continual adding to the short posi- 
tion that brings abeut a declining market, | 
whereupon Senator Bulkley asked Mr.| 
Brush if he would increase his short posi- 
tion at the present time. Mr. Brush re- | 
plied that he would not take a position in| 
the market either way now if he did not 
have one. | 

“The man doesn’t live who can guess | 
what will happen in the market in the| 
United States in the next six or nine) 
months,” he added. “The possibilities | 
—— ne imagination.” 

“It is not so much the purpose sought 
to be achieved by the operators of occa 
and market operators as the means which | 
they sometimes use to effect that purpose 
which is harmful to the market,” Mr. Gray 
commented in conclusion of the discus- 
sion of that particular point. 

Mr. Brush testified that there are two 
distinct schools of market operators. He 
stated that he did not believe in selling 
stocks on a scale down or buying on a 

that he does not buy as the 
price goes up or sell as it goes down 
Many operators do that, however, he said. 

Asked by Mr. Gray for an opinion on} 

the effect of heavy short selling in a de-| 
clining market, Mr. Brush replied that it 
would undoubtedly have an influence on 
the market. 
Mr. Brush explained that he takes an 
investment short position,” after 
thoroughly informing himself about the 
firms whose securities he is selling short. 
He does not trade in and out during | 
the day, he said, but takes a position 
for weeks or months. 


Declares Average Man 


Bu $s From Circulars 
+ never go in a brokers office,” he con- 
tinued. “I have only been in the gallery 
of the stock exchange once. I don’t play 
that racket. There are chiselers who 
chisel in and out, but that is too fast 
for an operator of my kind.” 
Asked by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
eae, if Leal ordinary purchaser of stocks 
as any idea of their intrinsic value: 
Brush replied: oe 
“It is pathetic the basis upon which the 
average man buys stock. They do not even 
watch the ticker tape.” They get a cir- 
cular from somebody, he said, recommend- 
ing the purchase of some stock. “The 
peel on ae es (Senator Walcott) 
me out in that and he wa: 
ome peters I was.” = 
r .Brush conrfimed the prior testimon 
of Mr. Whitney that there has been “4 
bearing raiding” on the exchange in 
on eon and that there can be| 
er the present rules of 
oz Stock Exchange. ‘ aaa 
_, Crying a stock up is as bad as cryin 
it down,” Mr. Brush declared, vppaauise it 
fools every sucker in the United States.” 
in explanation of transactions sometimes 
effected where a stock closes up a point 
day. 
hen asked his opinion on the effect 
g on a declining market, Mr, 
Brush said he ne as well say what - 
“Tll get shot when I 
back to New York anyway.” Later, = 
explaining a& hypothetical case of pool 
coeeaon, he maaeeenes that the Commit- 
uy me a ticket south, 
to enone and not back 


Asked by Senator Brookhart ( 

Iowa, if his reluctance to woo lly og Ma 
ause stock exchange opera- 
tions are a “racket like Al Capone's,” Mr 
Brush replied that “Capone is a piker 
compared to what they will do to me.” 


In reply to an inquiry from Mr. Gray if 


| & prohibition on short selling would cause 


the stock exchange to close Mr. B 

; . oe 
replied that “terrific swings in the ean 
would result,” adding that the swings 
would be of 10, 15 or 20 points probably, 


Asked if short sellers someti 
under fictitious nam ‘Soak ate 


es, Mr, i 
“unquestionably.” Brush said, 


In explanation of the purpose of 
practice, he said it was a comoonl tae 
ee the particular trade.” 

__ that may have its good featu 
its bad,” he continued. “If a ao heen 
reputation for being a bad actor as a 


| Gibson did not think it necessary in every 


| British delegation passed the General 





short seller it may be well for his i i 
to be concealed, because caroline an 
net eee fall out of bed.” 
MY, Brush professed no knowl 
rigging the market” being Sreattedl 
but stated that it “might be done.” : 
Mr. Rockefeller, a director in some 30 
corporations, appeared at the afternoon 
hearing. He testified that”he has been an 
operator on the long side in the main; 
and that he has now no short position, 
having gotten out five or six weeks ago. 
Mr. Rockefeller was examined by the 
Committee counsel with respect to cer- 
tain pool operations in which he has par- 
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of solutions as only in this spirit could 
we hope to achieve generally acceptable 
results. 

With this understanding in mind, Mr. 


resolution to attempt to guard and re- 
serve every and all points which have a 
relation with one ‘another. Mr. Gibson 
considered that the Commission would do 
far better to adopt the simple form of | 
resolution proposed by the British delega- 
tion than any of the more complex drafts 
which have been presented. 

The discussion continued in the Gen- 
e>a! Commission on the British resolution 
on qualitative limitation. The following 
delegations took part in the debate: Can- 
ada, Norway, France, Ireland, South 
Africa, India, Japan, Australia, Portugal, 
China, Sweden, Switzerland, Rumania, 
Soviet Russia, and the United States. 


Supported By Delegates 


An overwhelming number of delegations 
expressed themselves as strongly adher- 
ing to the British resolution. The Chi- 
nese representative, in reaffirming his ad- 
herence to the British proposal, reminded 
the Commission that his delegation had 
recommended the abolition of aircrafi 
carriers, battleships and submarines. 

The Japanese representative expressed 
the opinion that the technical commit- 
tee should be charged with the duty of 
defining aggressive weapons and in fa- 
voring the British resolution suggested that 
the word “prohibiting” in the resolution 
— be followed by the words “or lim- 

ng.” 

M.. Motta of Switzerland, while sup- 
porting the British resolution, maintained 
that it in no way prejudiced the French 
thesis and considered that qualitative lim- 
itation opened the way to quantitative dis- 
armament. The British resolution, he con- 
sidered, expressed a principle while re- 
serving the methods of application. 

M. Paul Boncour of France advanced 
much the same arguments as did M. Tar- 
dieu last week against the abolition of ag- 
gressive weapons as increasing means of 
defense and appealed for their mainte- 
nance by the League as giving it a means 
for enforcing peace through an interna- 
tional organization and armed force. 


Fourteen Countries to Offer Plan 


Just prior to the close of the session M 
Titulesco of Rumania arose and an- 
nounced that he would submit a draft 
resolution on the part of 14 countries, 
which he did not name and for which 
he was the spokesman, to the following 
effect: 

1. That there was unanimity in regard 
to the qualitative principle. 

2. That different methods were pro- 
posed for its application; namely, by pro- 
hibition or internationalization. There 
was, however, no question of choosing be- 
tween these two methods and the question 
remained reserved for future discussion. 

3. That practical work had to be accom- 
plished and that a vote of principle there- 
fore was no longer sufficient and that it 
would have to be accompanied by a refer- 
ence to the competent technical commis- | 
sion. 

The draft resolution submitted by M. 
Titulesco may be summarized briefly as 
follows: That the technical commissions 
should study (1) to what arms qualitative 
limitation should be applied; (2) what 
methods should be applied to each of 
these arms. 

M. Titulesco concluded by suggesting 
that the British proposal and that of the 
14 States should be referred to a drafting 
committee in order that the desired 
unanimity should pass from theory to the 
practical stage. 


British Proposal Adopted 


Ambassador Gibson reported to the De- 
partment of State concerning the meeting 
this morning (April 22) of the General 
Commission of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence to the following effect: 

The draft resolution submitted by the 


Senemnecien unanimously in the following 
orm: 

“Without prejudice to the other pro- 
posals which fall to be discussed under 
later heads of the agenda, the Conference 
declares its approval of the principle of 
qualitative disarmament, that is, the se- 
lection of certain classes or descriptions 
of weapons, the nossession or the use of 
which should be absolutely prohibited to 
all States, or internationalized by inter- 
national convention.” 

Mr, Titulesco withdrew his proposal and 
declared his satisfaction with the amended 
form of the British text. Bolivia and 
Cuba as supporters of the Titulesco reso- 
lution declared their satisfaction. M. 
Tardieu, in accepting the amended text of 
the British resolution, declared that it 
gave full satisfaction to his delegation. M. 
Tardieu concluded with an appeal to the 
press for a more optimistic point of view 
in considering temporary setbacks which 
must inevitably occur in the work of the 
General Commission. 

Mr. Nadolny (Germany), in offering his 
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Short Session Plan 


Seven Ratify Amendment in 
Regular Assemblages of 
Their Legislatures 


Eleven States have ratified the so- 
called “lame duck” amendment to the 


| Constitution of the United States, seven 


Legislatures having acted favorably at 
their regular 1932 sessions and four others 
at special sessions. The 11 States are 
Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vir- 
nia. 

orThe Massachusetts Legislature is still 
in session, but the question of ratifica- 
tion has been deferred in order to sub- 
mit the matter to a referendum in ac- 
cordance with the established policy of 
the Commonwealth. The Louisiana Legis- 
lature will convene May 9. 


Water for Irrigation 
Is Adequate in West 


Abundant Flow Seen as Result 
Of Heavy Precipitation 


Western irrigation projects will have an, 
adequate supply of water in storage for 
| it was an-}+ 


the approaching Summer, 
nounced orally at the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, April 22. 

Heavy rains and unusually deep snows 
during the Winter and early Spring have 


|resulted in a water flow normal or above. 


Last year the precipitation was below 
normal and during the Summer, which 


| proved to be dry in many States where 


projects were located, the supply was low 
and in places inadequate, it was explained. 
The following additional information was 
supplied: 

March was characterized by abnormal 
precipitation on all except the eastern 
and extreme southern projects. At the 
higher altitudes of the watersheds addi- 
tional snows were added to the already 
heavy snow cover. Heavy rains, especially 
throughout the Northwest, together with 
rising temperatures which caused melting 
of the snows at the lower altitudes, in- 
creased stream flow during the month and 
added materially to the storage catch. The 
snow cover on all western watersheds is 
now normal or above. 

During April more snow has fallen to 
give additional stream flow. Farmers on 
the projects can anticipate abundant wa- 
ter supply for the Summer. 


adherence to the British text, stated that 
qualitative disarmament could not be 
achieved by  internationalization but 
rather by actual destruction of weapons. 
He suggested that Germany had set an 
example in those classes of weapons to 


be destroyed which might afford the Com- | 


mission a useful example. 

The President then stated that as the 
principle of qualitative disarmament had 
been accepted by the General Commis- 


| sion, there remained several draft reso- 


lutions for consideration, notably the Dan- 
ish, Italian, and American resolutions, 
which dealt primarily with the method 
of achieving it. He, therefore, suggested 
that the General Commission determine 
upon a method of procedure. 

To carry out this suggestion Sir John 
Simon (Great Britain) offered a draft 
resolution which Mr. Gibson supported 
with a slight amendment to include the 
idea of relation to national defense. It 
was subsequently incorporated by a has- 
tily composed drafting committee and was 
unanimously adopted in the following 
form: 

National Defense Declaration 


“In seeking to apply the principle of | 


qualitative disarmament as defined in the 
previous resolution, the conference is of 
the opinion that the range of land, sea 


and air armaments should be examined by | 
| the competent special commissions with a 


view to selecting those weapons whose 
character is the most specifically offen- 
sive or those most efficacious against na- 
tional defense or those most threatening 
to civilians.” 


In support of this resolution Sir John | 
Simon maintained that. the conference | 


should not limit itself to the consideratioh 
of one branch of warfare but should con- 
sider the whole range of weapons in land, 
sea and air armaments. 


The Commission adjourned until Mon- 
ay. 


_ Ge 


To Naval Funds 
By Amendments 


Changes Made.by House in 
Appropriation Measure 
Raise Amount Carried by 
The Supply Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$6,119 the total appropriation for ex- 
penses for the naval reserve and naval 
militia, including those qualified to serve 


as pilots of naval aircraft. The Appro- 
priations, Committee fixed the limitation 
of individual extra flying pay to $1,100 
per annum on the ground that that is 
the maximum rate now being received by 
the larger portion of the junior officer 
aviators of the Navy. 


Navy Asks Removal of Limit 


Representative Ayres announced the 
Navy Department’s pian to meet the ob- 
jections to this limitation as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, we carry on pages 25 
and 44 of this bill provisions limiting fly- 
ing pay to $1,100 per annum. By reason 
of such action we have subtracted $6,187 
from the appropriation for the naval re- 
serve, $271,890 from the appropriation for 
pay of the navy, and $16,130 from the 
appropriation for pay of the marine corps, 
or a total of $294,207. 

“I am advised that, on yesterday, the 
chief of the Bureau of Agronautics of the 
Navy Department informed the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
Byrns, that if the Committee would re- 
move the limitation on the amount of 
flying pay that might be paid to an indi- 
vidual officer, the Department would so 
administer the assignment of officers to 
fiying duty as to make the reduced appro- 
priation for pay of the Navy suffice. This 
would be accomplished, I understand, by 
refusing flight orders to officers whose 
duties do not make it essential for them 
to engage in aerial flights. 

Proposal Not Acceptable 

“The Committee is willing to accept that 
proposition as a substitute; and I shall 
move, when the paragraph containing lim- 
jitations have been read, to strike them 
out, and to insert in the appropriations 
pay of the Navy and pay of the Marine 
Corps the limitations on the total amount 
that may be expended for flight pay in 
| conformity with the suggestion of Ad- 
miral Moffett. The small amount, $6,187, 
reduced from the appropriation for the 
naval reserve, I shall move to restore. 

“In conclusion, I wish to read a letter 
| from the Secretary of the Navy to Chair- 
man Byrns, dated April 21, 1932, relative 
| to this matter: 

“*My dear Mr. Byrns: Referring to the 
provision on page 25 of the naval appro- 
| priation bill, which limits so-called flight 
| pay to $1,100, may I urge that, in view of 
the grave uncertainty whether aviators 
will continue their voluntary acceptance 
|of flight duty at this limit of /pay, you 
cupport the amendments striking out lines 
{11 to 15 on page 25 and lines 10 to 12 
on page 44. If this is done the Navy 
feels that it can accept the reduction of 
| flight pay elsewhere provided. Very truly 
| yours, C. F. Adams.’” 








Cut in Aviator’s Extra Pay 
Opposed at House Hearing 


Brig. Gen. B. D. Foulois, Chief of the 
Air Corps. of the War Department, testi- 
fying before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs April 22, said he is op- 
posed to reduction of aviators’ extra pay, 
with respect to War Department flyers or 
as to any others in the Government serv- 
ice. He had particular reference to the 
limitations on maximum extra pay per 
| individual written into the naval appro- 
priation bill as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and was ex- 
pressing the view that such a reduction 
should not be proposed with respect to 
|extra flying pay of the Army. He said 
it would destroy morale of the Air Service. 


Cattle Raising in Africa 


Cattle and sheep raisers in the Union of 
South Africa have been aided by both the 
subsidizing of exports by their own govern- 
{ment_and the lifting of the cattle embargo 
by Great Britain—(Department of Come 
merce.) 
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Stores in Country Declined by 
Bonus Measures 
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; | Tariff Measures 


For Week Abroad 


Foreign Trade and Tax Devel- 
opments Summarized by 
Commerce Department 


Foreign tariff developments summarized 
for the week ended April 18 were an- 
nounced in the current issue of “Com- 
merce Reports,” by the Department of 
Commerce. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Canada has increased the rate of the 
sales tax and the import excise tax, pro- 
visionally effective from April 7, as one of 
the measures to balance the Canadian 


Compromise Plan 
Agreed Upon for 
Federal Mergers 


Special Groups 
Said to Oppose 


Economy Plans 


205 Millions in 15 Months, 


Measure Is Not Designed to Revise Banking 
Statistics Reveal 


e 
Structure, According to Sponsor 
The United States has sustained a net a 
loss of $205,000,000 in its gold stocks dur- | 
ing the last 15 months, according to sta- | 
tistics made available April 22 at the 
Federal Reserve Board offices. 

Despite an increase of $34,900,000 in 
March, the gold stock dwindled half as 
much in the first quarter of this year 
as it did in all of the 12 months last year; 
only five months out of the last 15 have 


Economy Group Adopts the 
Williamson Bill Giving 
President Authority to 
Consolidate Branches 


Appropriations Should Aid. 
All, Say Representatives 
Lea and Fish; Mr. Andrew 


Warns of Inflation 


Efforts to Balance Budget 
Endangered, Secretary 


Mills Tells Daughters of 
American Revolution 


ie of crystallized public opinion on the whole subject of banking reform 
caused the Senate subcommittee drafting new banking legislation to défer the 
construction of a comprehensive measure, according to a formal report on the 
Glass bill (S. 4412), which was filed with the Senate, April 22. 

The report was filed in behalf of the Banking and Currency Committee by 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, who was chairman of the subcommittee that 
drew up the legislation. 


{Continued from Page 1.] The report follows in full text: 


*-=¢ is authorized by executive order (1) 
. transfer the whole or any part of any 


Although everyone believes in the prin- 
ciple of combating the depression by in- 
creased taxes and reduced governmental 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Government to spend $1,353,000,000 more 


+ : 
The Senate Committee on Banking and than it owes at the present time, and said 


_adependent executive, and (or) the func- 
tions thereof, to the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of an executive department ocr an- 
other independent executive agency; (2) 


to transfer the whole or any part of any| 
e-ecutive agency and (or) the functions | 


thereof, from the jurisdiction and control 
of one executive department to the juris- 
diction and control of another: executive 
department; or: (3) to consolidate or re- 
distribute the functions vested in any 


executive department or in th eexecutive | 


agencies included in any executive de- 
partment. 
Transfer of Property 

Section —. The President’s order di- 
recting any transfer or consolidation un- 
der the provisions of this act shall also 
designate the records, property (including 
office equipment),. personnel, and, unex- 


showed decreases, but they have more 
than wiped out increases in other months, 
according to the statistics. Additional in- 
formation furnished follows: 

American gold stocks at the end of 
March amounted to $4,389,000,000. Ship- 
ments of gold abroad resulted in a net 
loss of $26,700,000 for the month, but a 
net balance of $58,300,000 was released 
from earmark and $3,300,000 was produced 
|}in this country. These three factors re- 
sulted in a net increase of $34,900,000. 

France, which has drawn $523,305,000 
worth of gold from this country i nthe 
last 15 months, continued to be the 
greatest drain on the gold supply in this 
country, importing $37,533,000 of the pre- 
cious’ metal from America during March. 
With the steady decline in French hold- 
ings of foreign exchange and the re- 


“To provide for the safer and more effective 
use of the assets of Federal reserve banks 
and of national banking associations, to regu- 
late interbank control, to prevent the undue 
diversion of funds into speculative operations, 
and for other purposes,” and reports it back 
to the Senate with the recommendation that 
the bill be passed. 

The bill thus reported is the result of ex- 
| tensive hearings by a duly authorized sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate and, more recently, 
hearings by the general Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The investigation of bank- 
ing problems was held under the terms of 
Senate Resolution No. 71, adopted at the 
second session of the Seventy-first Congress, 
reading as follows: 

Resolved, that in order to provide for a 
more effective operation of the National and 
Federal reserve banking systems of the 
country the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the Senate, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, be, and is hereby, 


Currency has had under consideration §. 4412, | £0!¢ imports, open market operations of the 


reserve banks, etc. 

Use of Proceeds of New Issues of Securities: 
A large portion of the funds obtained by 
these issues of securities from the public was 


| unavoidably used in new construction and in 


carrying out the legitimate purposes of the 
businesses which thus obtained them from 
the investors of the country. 

Another large portion was, however, left 
over; it was not directly required for immedi- 
ate use, the issuers of securities having over- 
borrowed or overcapitalized themselves, so 
that they were in possession of more current 
funds than they needed. This surplus of 
funds went into the stock market and fos- 
tered excessive speculation, although it also 
stimulated business by being transferred to 
sellers of securities later on. 

Where did the public which bought the se- 
curities of such corporations get the funds 
they thus supplied? Some portion of the 
money naturaily came from savings and cur- 
rent incomes, but a larger fraction was un- 
questionably obtained from the banks by 


it constitutes a charge of $350 per capita 
for more than 3,000,000 persons. He pointed 
out that to date only seven years of in- 
terest is due on the certificates and 13 
years of interest is unmaccrued, and that 
that 13 years of unaccrued interest 
amounts to $1,353,000,000. 

“The original act provided for full pay- 
ment of the certificates on only two con- 
ditions—death or at the expiration of 20 
years—while the Patman bill would add 
a new condition, namely, to pay the full 
value now,” he said. 


Payment When Due Urged 
“My proposition is to pay the ex-service 
man everything we owe him at the date 
he cashes his certificate. Under the Pat- 
man plan the Government would pay 
some of the interest on the certificates 


mestic milling. 
import quotas 
Loaters and announced 

| quotas for certain leathers. 
added several products to list of goods 
Netherlands 


quota for 
Cuba has announced the} 
export quotas ior the 


requiring 
has established an 
bicycles tires. 
production 
1932 sugar crop. 


duties on certain footwear. 
posed import duties on certain feedstuffs 


for livestock and increased duties on 


budget. 

France has further increased the pro- 
portion of foreign wheat permitted in do- 
France has _ established 
certain stoves and 
second-quarter 

Hungary has 


on 


import permits. 


import 
and 


Switzerland has reduced the 


import 
Cuba has im-| 


expenditures, the opposition which special 
groups and partison interests can mobilize 
against specific appiications of the princi- 
ple endanger the enactment of a truly 
national program, Ogden L. Mills, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared, April 
22, in an address before the convention 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Washington. 

Since the credit of the Government has 
been thrown behind industry and com- 
merce in an effort to check the course 
of the depression, a balanced budget, in- 
suring sound governmental financing, is 
particularly vital, tle Secretary declared, 
and is to be achieved only by higher taxes 
and lower expenditures. 

The first step toward restoring the pur- 
|chasing power of the farmer and toward 


means of the security borrowings to which 
reference has been made at an earlier point. 

The banks were thus lending directly in 
unprecedentedly large amounts directly to 
brokers; but they were also lending in even 
larger amounts on collateral to the genera! 
public, which was then taking the funds s0 
supplied and using them in large degree for 
the purchase of securities whose proceeds 
were applied to speculative loans in the 


market. 
+++ 


The flow of funds through the hands of 
the general public into those of the corpora- 
tions, and from the latter into the hands of 
brokers and dealers, who then re-lent the 
funds to the public engaged in speculation, 
was thus primarily the result of a loose bank- 
ing policy which had turned from the mak- 
ing of loans on commercial paper to the 
making of loans on security. This policy was 
critically referred to by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which often called attention to it in 
its annual reports. 

The Growth of Acceptance Credit: The gen- 
eral ease and acessipility of credit under the 
regime which existed prior to 1929 Was ac- 
centuated by the issue of the instrument 
known as the bankers’ acceptance. In its 
original purpose this form of lending was 


empowered and directed to make a com- 
plete survey of the systems and a full com- 
pilation of the essential facts and to report 
the result of its findings as soon as practi- 
cable, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as the Committee deems ad- 
visable. The inquiry thus authorized and 
directed is to comprehend specifically the 
administration of these banking systems 


ending unemployment is one of restoring 
confidence, and the Government has di- 
|rected its activities with that thought in 
mind, Secretary Mills said. 

Declares Fear Exaggerated 

His address follows in part: 

“Accompanying the drastic decline in 
industrial production, prices of commod- 
ities and of securities, in fact, values in 
general, have fallen sharply, and we have 
witnessed a credit liquidation on an un- 
precedented scale, and in the train of this 
liquidation a great number of bank fail- 
ures, Fear and uncertainty have gripped 
“For orders” shipments to Canal Zone/the Nation. This psychology of fear has 
Fyrtc are to be charged double duties| not only accentuated the already severe 
and consular fees on entry into the Re-| liquidation, but nullified the constructive 
public of Panama, effective May 15. forces which might otherwise have been 
expected to become operative. 

“Impelled by the exaggerated fear of 
impending disaster and with confidence in 
our monetary and credit structure severely 
shaken, individuals began to pursue the 
destructive practice of withdrawing cur- 
rency from banks for purposes of hoard- 
ing. By the beginning of the year it is 
estimated that more than $1,250,000,000 of 
money had gone into niding. 

Credit Mechanism Halted 

“Faced with this situation and with the 

fear of sudden and unnecessary demands 


before it is due.” 

He said if the bill were to be passed as 
a relief measure it would be discriminating 
in favor of the veteran class, since there 
are millions of others in the country who 
also are in distress. 

“I think the Government should meet 
ithe States and communities in relieving 
the distress that prevails, but it should 
do it for all and not discriminate,’ ’he 
declared. 

Although not admitting inflation is 
necessary, he asserted that if it were to 
be had, it must be controlled. and should 
not be confused with the bonus legislation, 
because deflation decreases the value of 
every man’s property. 

Advises Paying Nation’s Debts 

“If you have the power to reach out 
into the atmosphere and draw out money, 
as you would do under the Patman bill,” 
he said, “it should be used to pay the 
debts of the country. If you can pay these 
intended to include only unquestisnably | certificates by inflation, then the tax bill 

oe obligations, growing out of the actual | W4S unnecessary. 
sale of goods in foreign trade, so that the| He stated he does not believe this coun- 
waie’ in lesan a short-term claim pay-| try can ever pay the men who went into 

7 was ‘nis claameiah at jisually gold. | the trenches for their services, and that if 
which was originally adopted in the Federal | the obligation could be entirely discharged 
Reserve Act, and on which the use of the|by making the suggested payment, there 
instrument by the Federal reserve system| would be no question of paying it “to 

relieve our consciences and ourselves,” he 


pended balances of appropriations to be | 
transferred. 
Section —. (a) All orders, rules, regula-| 
tions, and permits or other privileges | 
made, issued, or granted by or in respect} 
of any executive, agency or functions un- 
der the provisions of this act, and in ef- 
fect at the time of the transfer or consoli- 
dation, shall continue in effect to the same| man gold holdings to decline from $221,- 
extent as if such transfer or consolidation | 000,000 to $209,000,000. 
had not occurred, unti! modified, super-; American imports of gold came largely 
seded or repealed. y from Canada. Of the $17,171,000 imported 
(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding| last month $7,002,000 came from Canada. 
lawfully commenced by or against the/China and Hong Kong sent $2,903,000 in 
head of any department or executive| gold, Argentina, $2,683,000; Mexico, $2,- 
agency or other officer of the United | 375,000; and all other countries $2,208,000. 
States, in his official capacity or in relation| Shipments from Japan, which were the| 
to the discharge of his official duties, shal!) largest source during the first two months | 
abate by reason of any transfer of au-|of the year, ceased entirely in March; in 
thority, powers, and duties, from one offi- | February and January Japan sent a total 
cer or executive agency of the Government | of $29,410,000 in gold to this country. 


to another under the provisions of this 
act, but the court, on motion or supple- Interior Supply Bill 
Now Becomes Law 


yeast and cast-iron furniture. Germany 
has prolonged the temporary import duty 
increases on certain animal products. It 
is reported that the next session of the| 
Japanese Diet is to consider increased | 
duties for wheat, corn, and condensed 
milk, and also possibly the revision of 
other import duties. 

France has established an excise tax on 
imported canned pineapple. Netherlands 
has increased the temporary supplemen- 
tary excise tax on cigarettes. Brazil has 
modified the consumption taxes on toilet | 
preparations. 


patriation of most of her balances abroad. 
it is believed that the increase in her 
gold stocks, which went over $3,000,000,000 
last month, will slacken. | 

England’s gold reserve has hung stead-| 
ily at $588,000,000 since the country went 
off the gold standard last year; repay- 
ments of foreign credits caused the Ger- 





with respect to the use of their facilities for 
trading in and carrying speculative securi- 
ties; the extent of call loans to brokers by 
member banks for such purposes; the effect 
on the systems of the formation of invest- 
ment and security trusts; the desirability 
of chain banking; the development of 
branch banking as a part of the national 
system, together with any related problems 
which the Committee may think it impor- 
tant to investigate. 

For the purpose of this resolution the 
Committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses 
until the final report is submitted, to em- 
ploy such clerical and other assistants, to 
require by subpoena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony, and make such expenditures as 
it deents advisable. The cost of such sten- 
ographic services to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hun- 
dred words. The expenses of the Commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the Chair- 
man. 











France Establishes Quotas 
On Imports of Hosiery 


Import quotas have been established for 
the importation into France of cotton hos- 
iery and artificial silk hosiery by a decree 
published in the French Journal Officiel 


for April 20, 1932, according to a radio- 
gram dated April 20 from Commercial At- 
tache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


mental petition filed at any time within 
12 months after such transfer takes effect, 
showing a necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceedings to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved 
may allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the head of the Department or 
executive agency or other officer of the 
United States to whom the authority, 





Measure Signed by President 
Carries Total of 45 Million 


was founded. Later amendments to the 
Reserve Act, adopted during the World War, 





powers, and duties are transferred. 

(c) All laws relating to any executive 
agency or function transferred or con- 
solidated with any other executive agency 
or functions under the provisions of this 
act, shall, in so far as such laws are 
not inapplicable, remain in full force and 
effect, and shall be administered by the 
head of the executive agency to which 
the transfer is made or with which the 
consolidtaion is effected. 


Report to Congress 

Section —. Whenever, in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, the President 
concludes that any executive department 
or agency created by statute should be 
abolished and the functions thereof trans- 
ferred to another executive department or 
agency or eliminated entirely the authority 
granted in this act shall not appiy, and 
he shall report his conclusions to Con- 
gress, with such recommendations as he 
may deem proper. 


President Hoover on April 22 signed the 
Department of the Interior annual appro- 
priation bill recently passed by Congress 
carrying a total of $45,398,760. 

At the same time, Mr. Hoover issued 
a statement expressing the hope that the 
provisions sought from Congress in the 
“furlough plan” and for a limited flexi- 
bility in tramsfer of appropriations in the 
Departments would be authorized. 

The statement in full text follows: 


“In signing the Interior Department ap- | 
propriation bill I wish to express the hope 


that the provisions asked for from the 
Congress in the ‘furlough plan’ and for a 
limited. flexibility in transfer of appro- 
priations within the departments will be 
authorized. Such measures would enable 
us to realize the economies provided in 
the bill with less interruption to the pub- 
lic service and without such serious hard- 


| Ship on numbers of employes.” 





Section —. Whenever the President 
makes an executive order under the pro- 
visions of this act, such executive order 
shall be transmitted to the Congress while 
in session and shall not become effective 
until after the expiration of 60 calendar 
days after such transmission. Provided, 
that if Congress shall adjourn before the 
expiration of 60 calendar days from the 
date of such transmission such executive 
order shall not become effective until | 
after the expiration of 60 calendar days | 
from the opening day of the next =| 
ceeding regular or special session: 


Disapproval of Orders | 

Provided further, that if either branch 
of Congress within such 60 calendar days | 
shall pass a resolution disapproving of 
such executive order or any part thereof | 
such executive order shall become null | 
and void to the extent of such disap-| 
proval. 

Section —. The President shall report | 
specially to Congress at the beginning of | 
each regular session any action taken un- 
der the provisions of this act, with the 
reasons therefor. | 


Cooperation Urged 

Government expenses can be reduced 
$500,000,000 under the appropriations for 
the Current year 1932; but to effect this 
there must be the hearty cooperation of 
the President and the Cabinet, said 
Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
in a letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, April 22. 

The letter was in reply to one written 
by Dr. Wilbur to Speaker Garner, dated 
April 21, in which Secretary Wilbur said 
he had specifically recommended reduc- 
tions amounting to $5,043,143 to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance and _ that 
Committee had reported a further 10 per 
cent cut in the Interior Department bill, 
“unnecessarily damaging to the work of 
the Department.” (Mr. Wilbur's _ letter 
was printed in full text in the issue of 
April 22. 

Mr. Garner’s letter of reply follows in 
full text: 

Mr. Secretary: Early last Fall the 
country was advised each week, for a 
month or more, that you and other Cabi- 
net mempers were meeting with the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of reducing the ex- 
penditures of the Government to the 
minimum of necessity. Later on the Pres- 
ident sent the budget to Congress con- 
taining’ estimates for appropriations for 
your Department. It amounted to about | 
$56,895,000. 

The Appropriations Committee asked a 
representative from your Department to 
give them information touching the pro- 
posed estimates, and, after a hearing, 
these estimates were reduced more than 
$6,000,000. Later on the Senate reduced 
that by $5,000,000. 

If I understand it, the last reduction 
is what you complain of. The House by | 
268 to 42 agreed to this amendment you! 
criticized so severely. 


Possible Cuts Discussed 


When I spoke to the newspaper men 
about you and other Cabinet members, 
as well as the President, failing to co- 
operate with the Congress, I referred par- 
ticularly to your declining to give in- 
formation as to where a real cut could 
be made in the cost of Government. In 
other words, my dear Mr. Secretary, it is 
clearly demonstrated that if you and your | 
colaborers in the Cabinet had been as 
anxious to reduce the cost of Government | 
as Congress has demonstrated its dispo- 
sition to be, you would have reduced your | 
estimates at least $250,000,000 and our| 
labors here would have been reduced to} 
that extent. | 

You speak of “pork-barrel filling.” I 
have never heard the term “pork barrel” 
or “log-rolling” or other similar epithets! 
used toward Conrress by anyone except | 
those desiring to secure some favor. This | 

the first instance in which such a policy | 

as been 





| your resignation, 


The statement was made public by the 
White House after a conference between 
President Hoover and Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 


Small Crop Expected 
To Aid Wheat Exports 


Drop of 150 Million Bushels in 
American Supplies Foreseen 


A marked change in the world wheat 
situation as a result of the poor condition 
of the Winter wheat crop in the United 
States is reported by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- 


riculture, in its April report on world 
wheat prospects. 

The Bureau estimates that total sup- 
plies of wheat in the United States during 
the 1932-33 crop year will be about 150,- 
000,000 bushels less than in the 1931-32 


|season. The April 1 estimates of 458,000,- 


000 busheis of Winter wheat and an av- 
erage Spring wheat crop would give a 
total of about 700,000,000 pushels, plus an 
increase of 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels 
in the carryover. Combined production 
of Winter wheat and Spring wheat last 
year was 892,000,000 bushels. The Bu- 
reau says that production this year may 


be less than 700,000,000 bushels because | 


there is evidence that Spring wheat yields 
in some regions may be below average. 
Although there will be a large quantity 
of wheat which can be exported from the 
United States during the remainder of 
this and next season, the Bureau says: 
“Present indications as to the Winter 


wheat crop appear to give assurance that | 


there will be no forced selling of wheat 
in the export market due to lack of stor- 


age space, and foreign buyers will not be | 


assured of a considerable volume of ex- 


| ports from the United States regardless 
}of price. 
| quarter of 1932 passed and the heaviest 
|of the new crop 
Southern Hemisphere out of the way, im-| 


Furthermore, with the first 


movement from the 


porting countries appear to be more in- 
terested in obtaining supplies from the 
United States and Canada to help fill out 
their import requirements.”—(Department 
of Agriculture.) 


| effort to serve the taxpayers of the Na- 


tion. If the efforts of Congress to reduce 
the cost of government constitutes “pork 
barrel filling,’ then I commend it to be 
used indefinitely and in each Congress. 
Expenses of this Government can 


reduced and should be reduced $500,000,- | 


000 a year less than the amount appro- 
priated for 1932. In order to do so, with- 


out injuring the Government's activities, | 


it must have the hearty cooperation of 


|the President and his Cabinet. 


Mr. Secretary, if the President had di- 


}rected you and other Cabinet members 
| last October to reduce the expenditures of 


the Government at least 10 per cent, you 
could and would have done so, or tendered 
and the Government 
would have reduced expenditures more 
than $400,000,000 in the coming fiscal 
year. 

This idea is what I meant to convey to 


| the newspaper boys when I said you were} 


opposed to reductions, hocus 


otherwise. 


pocus or 


Executive Nomination 
Transmitted to Senate 
President Hoover on April 22 sent to 


the Senate for confirmation the following 
nomination: 


Acting upon the authority of the foregoing 
resolution the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency appointed a subcommittee to 


conduct the inquiry, which subcommittee pro-| «. 


ceeded in three ways: 


~++ 

1. It held hearings during the months of 
January and February of the year 1931 and 
at these hearings interrogated numerous wit- 
nesses, representing the banking, financial and 
technical elements in the community, who 
either indicated a desire to be heard or were} 
invited by the Committee as probably pos- 
|} sessing information that would be valuable. 

2. Inquiries were made among a select list of 
representative banks by the method of ques- 
tionnaires. Lists of questions were carefully 
formulated by experts and transmitted to the 
banks; and, in nearly al) cases, replies of a 
full and complete description were forwarded 
|by the latter. These have been carefully 
analyzed and the result published as ap- 
pendixes to the hearings. 

3. Statistical and other investigations were 
conducted by investigators attached to the 
Committee; and their results reported and 
published in connection with the hearings. In 
addition, reports on topics of a technical na- 
ture calling for special inquiry were placed 
before the Committee. 

In addition to the foregoing the Commit- 
tee carried on an extensive correspondence 
and received numerou ssuggestions, recom- 
mendations, and other presentations of argu-| 
ment or evidence. It also received various | 
drafts of proposed legislation, and gave due| 
consideration to all. It found, however, that 
public opinion was in an indeterminate con- 
dition on the whole subject, and felt that 








immediate emergencies were so great that it 
was wise to defer the preparation of a com- 
pletely comprehensive measure for the réton- | 
struction of our banking system, such as had | 
been urged by some responsible men. Hence | 
the Committee resolved to construct a bill to) 
correct manifest immediate abuses, and to| 
bring our banking system back into a stronger | 
condition. Thus, for example, it seems to be) 
the consensus of opinion among banking | 
authorities that the United States will never | 
have a complete and strong system until such 
time as it shall succeed in fully harmonizing | 
and adjusting State and Federal laws on| 
banking questions. This might involve a con- 
stitutional amendment or some equally far- 
reaching measure necessitating a long post- 
ponement of action. 

The immediate measures of reform and rec- 
tification are, however, quite important. They | 
include the correction of evilé which reached 
@ peak of danger in 1929 and abuses which 
have gradually grown up within the banking 
system itself. Immediate dangers and emer- 
gencies have been of so pressing a nature 
as to throw into the background many of 
the evils which have previously been recog- 
nized and to divert discussion from causes 
to the immediate effects of what was done) 
in recent years. It is, therefore, needful to} 
consider at some length the general back-| 
ground of the banking conditions which 
culminated in the breakdown of 1929. | 

+ + 

Inflation of Bank Credit: There seems to) 
be no difference of opinion with reference 
to the statement that the years after 1925, | 
and indeed to a smaller extent those preceding | 
that date and subsequent to 1922, were years 
of a very great inflation of bank credit—as 
well as of commercial credit and, especially | 
in the later years, of business. | 
| By inflation, in the sense in which that word 
|is here used, is meant the increase of bank | 
liabilities, usually demand liabilities, in a) 
proportion or degree materially greater than 
the rate of increase indicated by the require- | 
| ments of a gradual growth of business trans- | 
actions involving the production and distribu- | 
tion of goods—in a degree or ratio, therefore | 
greater than that in which the need for 
media of exchange had grown—usually accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in liquidity. 

By way of demonstration or illustration of 
this statement in very brief form, we may | 
simply cite the enlargement of deposit liabili- 
ties of the banks during the past few years 
prior to 1929 and the great subsequent enlarge- | 
ment of investments and frozen loans. This 
| growth was not paralleled by any similar en-| 
largement of the demand for means of ex-| 
change, as is suggested by the various in- 
dexes reflecting the rate of production. | 
| Inflation was also indicated by the uses /| 
to which the credit thus established was put 
and the advance in prices thereby brought 
about. It is now evident that the increase 
in deposit credit on the part of the banks | 
already described was largely used in three | 
ways: (1) In the carrying and inflating of | 
| the prices of securities, especially common 
stocks, (2) in the overdevelopment of real 
estate and real estate enterprises. and (3) 
in the upbuilding of a large capital equip-| 
ment paid for with short-term accommoda- 
tion but not funded at the time into longer- 
term loans. i 








+~++ 

Bearings on Credit Expansion: Analysis of 
the sources from which the excessive credit 
|}used in the stock market during past years 
| Was drawn, is a primary factor in determining 
whet was really at fault in the management 
‘of banking during the years in question. | 
| This is of special interest in connection with 
| the so-called brokers’ loans. 

The loans in question are divided into two 
|/main groups, the one obtained from banks /| 
and bankers while’a second represents those | 
obtained from “others.” These “others” were | 
| corporations and other nonbanking lenders 
including investment trusts and many others 
having funds to spare who chose to advance 
them for use in supporting securities trans- 
actions. 

The question is thus naturally raised: Where 
| did the “others” thus spoken of obtain their 
funds? They obtained them, of course, 
substantial measure from the public at large 
through sales of new issues, which rose 
steadily through this period. 

In part, also, they were a result of the use 
| of large war-time and postwar earnings, which 
| were retained from stockholders instead of be- 
| ing paid out as dividends. 

The major source of the inflation, however, 





broadened the use of the acceptance and 
opened the door to the application of a oon- 
ception of its use which was practically that 
of a finance bill—a bill drawn without refer- 
nee to the immediately liquid character of 
a given transaction, and primarily based upon 
the general power of the partes to it to see 
that it was liquidated from some source, 

The use of the acceptance to supply what 
was called dollar exchange, although doubt- 
less of advantage under proper restrictions, 
undoubtedly opened a door to grave abuses. 
which were in some measure responsible for 
the credit difficulties that later made their 
appearance in South American finance. 

These difficulties, however, were after all 
comparatively minor, the real dangers of the 
acceptance being exhibited in connection 
with the stretching of the definition of va- 
rious transactions so as, for instance, to in- 
clude storage of commodities as an incident 
to their moving abroad or moving from one 
market to another so that acceptances pro- 
tected by such stored goods were regarded as 
acceptances made against goods actually mov- 
ing in international trade. 

t was easy to pass from this view of the 
situation to another and more advanced view, 
wherein stored goods not sold during the pe- 
riod of the acceptance were used as goods 
properly providing a basis for renewal of the 
acceptance so that revolving acceptances or 
acceptances growing out of revolving credits 
became common, notwithstanding official 
warnings against them. 

From the domestic standpoint, it would 
seem clear that not a few banks had fallen 
into the habit of supplying their customers 
with funds through the issue and eale of 
their acceptances, without much regard to 
the question whether such acceptances, were 
called for or not. That the large amount 
of reserve credit thus created prevented effec- 
tive control of security loans and investments 
of the banks, and thus fostered the stock 
market boom, there can be little doubt. 

Through these and similar means, too, a 
very large commitment on the part of Amer- 
ican banks taken on behalf of foreign banks 
came into existence. Germany, in particu- 
lar, proved to be a great borrower on this 
score, and the total of acceptances made 
directly or indirectly in order to provide funds 


for foreign banks grew to unprecedented 
amounts, 


The effect of these transactions upon the} 


German banks themselves, in leading up to 
the German financial collapse of July, 1931, 
has been carefully traced by the international 
committee of bankers which met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. H. Wiggin in Basle, 
after the breakdown of Germany during the 
past Summer, for the purpose of discussing 
ways and means of dealing with the German 
credit situation. 
eo + 


+ 

Bank Insolvencies: Every discussion of the 
conditions which preceded the panic of 1929 
must make full allowance for the bank in- 
solvencies which during the years after 1924 
began to grow so numerous. The following 
brief tabulation furnished to another sub- 
committee affords the facts regarding bank 
insolvencies during the year 1931, while figures 
for earlier years were furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency during the hearings 
of the past Winter, and are computed on a 
somewhat different basis by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its monthly bulletin. 

It is obvious that bank failures, whatever 
may be the basis upon which they are com- 
puted, have reached an unprecedentedly high 
level after a long continued growth extend- 
ing over a decade. The effect of these in- 
solvencies prior to the panic of 1929, was two- 
fold. They tended to break down the busi- 
ness structure of the country and particularly 
of the places and regions in which, they were 
most numerous, and they tended to bring 
on local hoarding over large areas. 

The condition of affairs is complex, growing 
as it did, out of a variety of conditions. Most 
of these circumstances have been outlined 
in the hearings, and there is little use in 
further reviewing them at this point. 
the most part they are well known. 


There should, however, be no failure to rec- | 


ognized the important role played by these in- 
solvencies in preparing the way for the general 
breakdown of 1929. The fact that they oc- 


curred more largely among “small banks,” as | 
has often been urged, in no way reduces the | 


significance of the phenomenon. It points to 
@ gradual disintegration of banking under 
present conditions and it reflects the com- 
munity’s way of gradually curing the evils 
complained of, though a lengthy and costly 
process. 

It was this tendency to bank failure start- 
ing 10 years ago after the depression of 
1920-21 and steadily growing more and more 
pronounced, 
until it reached 


the astonishing 


in this country during the year 1931. 

This drift toward failure among banks laid 
the foundation for extreme 
rienced during the latter paft of 1931, and 
necessitated the remedial measures that were 
then undertaken. Bank failures can not but 
be regarded as one of the fundamental 


symptoms that must be given primary study | Tecorded from the disease within the last 
in the search for remedies to be applied to! year, he said. 
++ 


present conditions. 


For | 


except during the boom years, | 
height | 
| touched in 1930 that has culminated in the| 
great total of nearly 2,300 failures occurring | 


ficulties expe- | 


told the Committee. 

Mr. Andrew, a World War veteran, ex- 
pressing his opposition to the immediate 
full payment plan, said “the proposal that 
Congress should thus double the deficit is 
fraught with danger.” 


Strain on Treasury Cited 

Pointing to the financial reverses which 
other big countries have suffered within 
recent years, he said it is the fear that 
the Treasury of the United States might 
yield to the drain which has been im- 
posed upon it that has been in back of all 
other fears existing in this country 
throughout the economic crisis. 

Mr. Andrew said the issuance of the pro- 
posed $2,000,000,000 of additional currency 
at this time would result in a withdrawal 
of foreign investors in this country and 
would cause a withdrawal of gold and gold 
certificates from the banks of this coun- 
try, and all that would end in the bank- 
ing system of this country being sus- 
pended. and this country would be forced 
off the gold standard. 

“I don’t believe the cash payment should 
be made in this severe crisis,” Representa- 
tive Fish, a World War veteran, told the 
Committee. 


Reduction in Interest Urged 
“Many of the veterans want and need 
|}the money,” he said. “Unfortunately, 
;}many of them think that the Govern- 
ment owes it to them now. Also many of 
them think the Government has been giv- 
ing money to the big interests of the 
country. These last two suppositions are 
fallacious, but it is those three things that 
|makes the veterans think that Congress is | 
doing them an injustice by not paying 
them the money now.” 

He said the interest rate charged on 
loans should be reduced. 


cit a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 22, 1932 


10 a. m.—Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director of the President’s Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee, called to dis- 
cuss the work of the organization. 


10:15 a. m—Senator Shortridge 
(Rep.), of California, called to discuss 
tariff and other matters. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held.regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Paul Bestor, member of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, called 
to present V. Vaiden, of Farmville, Va., 
newly-appointed member of the Board. 

12:30 p. m.—W. B. Greeley, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
called to discuss economic relief for the 
lumber industry of the Northwest. 


12:45 p. m.—Franklin W. Fort, former 
Representative in Congress from East 
Orange, N. J., called to discuss home 
building and loan matters. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


| of their depositors, the banks of the coun- 


try were forced into a vicious circle of 


| cumulative liquidation. The banking sys- 


tem of the country was unable to pere 
form its normal credit functions. In fact, 


| the country’s credit mechanism, which is 
| of such vital importance, particularly in a 


period of depression and at the inception 


|of recovery, was well nigh paralyzed. 


“We have devoted our thoughts and our 
energies to the creation of conditions 
which would make recovery possible, re- 
covery in the sense that the purchasing 
power of the farmer may be restored 
through the receipt of adequate prices for 


| his products, and that the unemployed in 


the industrial centers may find relief 
through the resumption of industrial and 
commerical activity. 

“The only way that I know to bring 
adequate relief to the people of the United 
States is to set in motion forces that will 
make economic recovery possible. The 
first and essential condition was and is 
to arrest the fearful deflation of prices, 
the contraction of credit, the failure of 
banks, the hoarding of currency, the para- 
lyzing fear that dries up the sources of 
credit and stifles the creative impulse of 
enterprise. 


Disintegration Checked 

“I haven’t the time to describe—not 
even to enumerate—the measures that 
have been taken, but no one will question 
that great progress has been achieved in 
arresting the process of disintegration, 
even if no definite signs of an upturn are 
as yet evident. But, given the vast li- 
quidation and readjustment which have 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 








“I am willing to admit that the $2,400,- 

000,000 could be issued, but it would ex- 
haust our gold reserve and we would be 
driven off the gold standard, because that 
is a matter of confidence. Those now 
| Shaky would withdraw gold and the gold 
| would go to foreign lands. 
“I hope the Committee will report the 
| bill adversely to the House so that the 
| House can vote on it and get rid of the 
|matter for good, and the House should 
| vote it down, because trying to economize 
and at the same time spending $2,400,- 
000,000 in this way is inconsistent. 

“I see no reason why there should not 
|be a bond issue of $500,000,000 or $1,000,- 
000,000 to take care of capital investments 
and give employment in this country, in 
which preference would be given to vet- 
erans. I do not favor spending Govern- 
,ment money where it will create over- 
| production, but it should be put into capi- 
|tal investments for the employment of 
| labor.” 








Mr. Fish criticized Congress for a lack 
of leadership which would take steps in 
such a direction. He pointed to Russia, 
where, he said, with practically no gold 
and where the country is practically bank- 
rupt they have laid out a five-year pro- 
gram. Certainly, this country, with its 
great wealth, can put on at least a two- 
| year program, he said. 


Mysterious Liver Disease 
Is Being Studied in Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 22. 


A mysterious disease is being investi- 
| gated in eastern Iowa, according to an oral 
statement by the State Health Commis- 
sioner, Dr. D. C. Steelsmith, who said he 
has not yet been able tc classify the ail-| 
ment. 

The malady, he said, affects the ‘iver 
as in the case of jaundice and in its later 
stages paralyzes the bladder. Although 
17 cases have been found in a Fort Madi- 
son factory, Dr. Steelsmith said he would 
not class the disease as “industrial” since 
cases have been found also outside this 
workmen’s group. Four deaths have been 





Bank suspensions in 1931, preliminary figures. 


All banks 
No Deposits No. 
-2,290 $1,759,000,000 410 


of 
866,000,000 199 
388,000,000 99 


100 
35 


Year 1931, total. 
Last quarter 


Oct., 
Nov., 


Dec., 1931 


Stock-exchange Speculation: Stock-ex-* 4 ; 
in| change speculation in excess is often spoken as Theluding: 


of by some as the cause and by others as 
an unfortunate result of the business, bank- 
ing and credit conditions which culminated 
in the panic of 1929. It was neither of these, 
but was an accompaniment or symptom of 
unsound credit and banking conditions them- 

es. 

e facts as to the expansion of such spec- 


© be Commissioner of Immigration at the| was the creation of new bank credit through| ulation are well known, and its history re- 
Port of New Orleans, La., Ernest A, Burguieres| large loans and investments by banks that| quires no repetition, but the major data, facts, 


National banks 
$473,000,000 
244,000,000 
128,000,000 


State bank 
members 
Deposits 
$302,000,000 


155,000,000 


37,000,000 
118,000,000 
4,000,000 
33,000,000 


Nonmember banks 
No. Deposits 
1,772 $984,000,000 


799 467,000,000 


402 223,000,000 
397 
131 
271 


its No 


108 
51 
26 
25 


8 
18 





(1) A steady increase in bank 
loans and investments; (2) rising 
price resulting from the increased resulting 
demand; (3) @ sporadically enlarging volume 
of stock-exchange operations and new issues 
made possible by popular enthusiasm thus 
engendered; and, finally (4) a violently fluc- 
tuating course of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change continuing until the whole structure 
fell of its own weight, resulting in the sharp 
downward movement which began in the! 


security 


The “Forty-niners’ 


Started It 


W Hat began with a rush in 
the California goldfields has continued with the 
calm and certain procedure of science ever since. 


The wealth beneath soil, the soil above the 
wealth .. . ore, metal and the processes by which 
they are transmuted into the things we use every 
day, all touch the government ... many men and 
many minds are called upon to smooth the way, 
to solve the problems described in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
AND MINERALS 


Now Appearing 


Educational Department 


The Auited States Daily 


imputed to Congress for its|of Louisiana, vice William W. Tuttle. |had substantrat surplus reserves, owing to| and conclusions may be briefly summarized| [Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] | 





Priority Claim 
Against Insolvent 
Bank Is Argued 


Counsel for Depositor Con- 
tends for Restoration of 
Money Not Used to Buy 
Bonds as Agreed 


uestion of priority of claims 
canaet insolvent national banks was con~- 
sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on April 21. It heard argu- 
ments in a case in which a creditor, 
Charles J. Brinson, is seeking to establish 
a preferred claim against the assets in the 
hands of the receiver of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New Bern, New Bern, N.C. 
The claim for preference, the court was 
advised by counsel, is based upon a trans- 
action by which the bank undertook to 
purchase bonds for a savings account de- 
itor, but in fact did not purchase them 
Eetore the closing of the bank. 
Deposit for Purchase of Bonds 


depositor hada deposit balance of 
$1961.31 th a savings account when he 
deposited in the account a check for $2,100 
drawn on another bank, Henry Eastman 
Hackney, counsel for the receiver, told the 
court. At the time of the deposit, the 
bank agreed to —— a tog the de- 
positor of a r value 0: ,000. 
Several pay later, it was stated, the 
éashier advised the depositor that the 
bonds had been purchased and would later 
be delivered. The bonds had not been pur- 
chased, it was noted. At the time of this 
advice, the depositor was given a memo- 
randum of a charge of $3,964.60 to his 
account, ne - supposed pur- 
chase ce of the bonds. 
On the next business day, Mr. Hackney 
explained, the bank actually made a 
charge against the savings account and 
credited a like amount to its “bond ac- 
count.” The bonds were not ordered or 
purchased by the bank up until the itme 
suspension. 
one cm in the bank totaled at all 
times more than $3,964.60, for which a 
trust is sought to be impressed. 
Transfer of Funds 
100 check, it was stated, was 
teicited in clearances with the bank upon 
which it was drawn, resulting in a bal- 
ance in favor of the bank in which it 
was deposited, for which balance a draft 
was given. This draft was placed to the 
credit of the bank in another bank, in 
Norfolk, Va., the account of which was 
overdrawn at the time of the closing of 
the bank, against the receiver of which 
a preferred claim is being asserted. 
The transaction between the bank and 
its depositor was evidenced merely by a 
shifting of credits, Mr. Hackney main- 
tained. Upon the facts he recited to the 
court, it was argued that “a shifting of 
credits does not result in the augmentation 
of the funds of the bank or the creation 
of a specific fund which can be traced. 
These two essential elements are neces- 
sary to establish priority of payment out 
of the assets of » wag closed bank, Mr. 
ckney contended. 
7 Sectaton of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
for the Fourth Circuit was claimed 
be in conflict with decisions in simitar 


eases of other circuit courts of appeals. | 


Qestions From Bench 


. Justice Brandeis inquired if the 
saleaitons were any different than if the 
bank had actually purchased the bonds, 
had sold or misappropriated them, received 
cash, and then disposed of the cash. 

“No; unless the cash received had actu- 
ally augmented the assets of the bank 
and could be traced into its cash account 
as it existed at b ne time it was closed, 

‘ kney replied. 
ag ~ 5 a to ue beats — Be 

est that it purchase bonds an 
pb $4,000 in cash to the bank; would I 
be entitled to a preference?” Chief Justice 
Hughes inquired. The response of counsel 
was in the affirmative. 

“Then suppose,” the Chief Justice quer- 
fed, “that, instead of giving cash, I had 
made payment by a certified check, and 
the bank failed without making the re- 

ted purchase?” ; 

7 piakcney declared that if such a 
transaction had actually resulted in aug- 
menting the assets of the bank by the 
receipt of cash from the certified check, 
such a depositor wouid be entitled to a 
preference. He maintained, however, that 
if, in using the certified check in making 
clearances with the bank on which it was 
drawn, the balance in favor of the bank 
to which the check was given was less than 
$4,000, no trust would be created and no 
preference could be claimed. 


Creation of Trust Argued 


Mr. Hackney agreed to the suggestion 
from the bench that if cash had been paid 
into the bank for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the bonds and had been com- 
mingled with the cash of the bank, the 
depositor would be entitled to a preference 
should the assets upon closing be suf- 
ficient to meet the trust. 

The bank’s cash remained as if the 
transactions had never occurred, it was 
stated. “The depositor cannot show that 
a@ penny of his cash went into the bank’s 
cash. He therefore is not entitled to a 
preference,” Mr. Hackney concluded. 

L. I. Moore, representing the depositor, 
claimed that opposing counsel] had mis- 
conceived the case. Quoting from the 
opinion of the lower court, he said “what 
the record discloses is, not a shifting of 
credits, but the creation of a trust with 
respect to funds already in the bank’s 
possession.” It was maintained that from 
the moment the bank agreed to the de- 
positor’s request to purchase bonds for 
him a trust was created. A preference, 
therefore, is sustainable, Mr. Moore de- 
clared, even though the depositor’s funds 
were commingled with other funds in the 
bank. 


Contends Fund Segregated 


The contention that the decision of the 
lower court is in conflict with decisions in 
other circuits was disputed by Mr. Moore. 

He said that by charging the deposi- 

 tor’s account and crediting the bond ac- 

count, the bank segregated the amount 
involved, and in so doing destroyed any 
rights of a general depositor. “The memo- 
randum of the charge of the depositor’s 
account is a recognition,” it was urged, 
“of a trust %previously created.” 

Mr. Moore claimed that “it would be a 
horrible thing if a depositor who asked 
his bank to use funds in his deposit to 
buy bonds would not be given a prefer- 
ence, whereas if he went into another 
bank and gave cash or a check he would 
be entitled to a preference.” 

Counsel urged the court that the pref- 
erence should exist in either instance. He 
maintained that the trust came into exist- 
ence at the time the bank agreed to buy 
the bonds. “The clreck for $2,100 would 
never have been paid in,” he said, “for 
any other purpose.” 

Bank Accounting Discussed 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter noted that 
the depositor took away a pass book show- 
ing merely a credit of the $2,100, and 
Chief Justice Hughes asked if the trans- 
action were not an ordinary credit in a 

book, Noting that the bank carried 
‘orth the transaction, Mr. Moore argued 
that the fact the bank made a credit in 
the deposit account is not material. It 
did not affect the agreement which re- 
suited in a trust, he said. “The manner 
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Statute Regarding Appointment Delay in Seeking 
Of Receiver for Bank Construed Reissue of Patent 


Provision of Law of Nebraska for Naming 
State Officer Held Not Mandatory 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, EX REL. G. A, SORENSEN, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
v. 
State BANK OF MINATARE, MINATARE, NEBR. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska. 
No. 28195. 


Appeal from the District Court for Scotts- 
bluff County. 


MorTHERSEAD & York, SKiILes & Suites and 
I. D. Beynon for appellee; Artuur F. 
MULLEN and F. C, RapKe for appellant. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 16, 1932 


Rost, J—This is a controversy over the 
appointment of a successor to a receiver who 
had been engaged in liquidating the affairs 
of the State Bank of Minatare, an insolvent 
corporation. 

In a proceeding in the District Court for 
Scottsbluff County, Clarence G. Bliss, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, the branch of government having su- 
pervisory control of State banks, was ap- 
pointed receiver May 31, 1929, and was di- 
rected by judicial order to. wind up the af- 
fairs of the State Bank of Minatare. He 
“qualified and entered upon the performance 
of his duties, but, during the course of liqul- 
dation, resigned as receiver, submitted his 
final report as such to the district court 
and, Nov. 5, 1931, applied for an order ap- 
proving it, releasing his bond and discharg- 


7 him. 

m that date E. H. Luikart, who became 
Secretary of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce July 8, 1931, made in that capacity 
an application to be appointed receiver in 
place of Bliss. Upon a hearing on both ap- 
plications, the trial court approved the final 
report of Bliss, released is bond, dis- 








| This has been the universal practice. 


charged him as receiver, overruled the —- 
cation of Luikhart and appointed A. E. Tor- 
geson, the latter having been asistant re- 
ceiver under Bliss. Luikart appealed to the 
Supreme Court. ra 


The propositions argued on appeal bm coun- 
sel for Luikart seem to be about as follows: 
The former method of liquidating insolvent 
State banks by means of individual receiver- 
a in the district courts was superseded in 
1929 by legislation transferring that function 
of government to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. Comp. St. 1929, secs. 8-181, 
8-191, 8-194. 
The statute now requires liquidation by 
that Department and gives it possession of 
the corporate assets. Under the present sys- 
tem of, liquidation the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce is the sole 
receiver of insolvent State banks and district 
courts are without power to eppoint any 
other person. Comp. St. 1929, sec, 8-192. 
Under the administrative code the Gover- 
nor controls the Secretary of the Department 


judicial department of government to ap- 
oint the Secretary of the Department of 


rade and Commerce “the sole and only re-, 


ceiver” in literal compliance with the statu- 
tory provisions quoted, as argued on ap- 
peal herein? If so the executive appoint- 
ment and the act of the Legislature require 
modification of the judgment of the court of 
equity in the pending proceedings, without 
| regard to the exercise of judicial power, by 

substituting one receiver and ‘officer of a 
court for another. 

Is the person appointed by the court as re- 
ceiver to liquidate an insolvent State bank 
removed whenever the Governor retires the 
Secretary of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce? If such a Secretary refuses to 
act or becomes disqualified or makes de- 
fault, is judicial action in a pending receiver- 
ship suspended until the Governor makes a 
new appointment? In the event of such con- 
tingencies is the court without power to re- 
move a receiver and appoint another? These 
questions answer themselves in the negative. 


+++ 


In a pending cause the chief executive 
and the Legislature can not change or modify 
judicial orders or lawfully require the court 
to do so. A judicial order in pending liti- 
gation does not change with political fortunes 
or legislative acts or executive appointments. 
In a cause properly before a court of equity 
for determination the appointment of a nec- 
essary receiver is a judicial function. State v. 
Farmers & Merchants Ins. Co., 90 Neb. 664. 

This appointing power came from the Con- 
stitution—a higher source than an act of the 
Legislature. Const., Art. V, Sec. 9; Matte- 
son v. Creighton University, 105 Neb. 219; 
Burnham v. Bennison, 121 Neb. 291; State v. 
Farmers State Bank, 121 Neb. 532; State v. 
— of Touhy, 122 Neb. —, 240 N. 

On high authority it was recently held that 
the Legislature cannot compel a court to ad- 
mit to the bar a person deemed by the ju- 
diciary to be unfit to exercise the preroga- 
tives of an attorney at law, a court officer. 
State v. Cannon, 340 N. W. (Wis.) 441. In 
an opinion relating to the appointment. of 
the supreme court commissioners the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska in a unanimous 
opinion said: 

“Neither the Legislature nor the Governor 
has the right to dictate whom the court shall 
appoint as its referees or assistants. The 
court might as well assume to appoint the 
chief clerk or sergeant-at-arms of each house 
of the Legislature.” In re Supreme Court 
Commissioners, 100 Neb. 426. 

French legislators once imprisoned judges 
for failure to comply with the legislative will. 
Montesquieu suggested a government with 
legislative, executive and judicial departments, 
each independent of the other. The framers 
of the American Constitution and the peo- 
ple of Nebraska adopted that plan. It has 
been regarded by statesmen and philosophers 
as an outstanding advancement in the science 
of government. Throughout the judicial his- 
tory of the present systems the courts have 





of Trade and Commerce and in the last analy- 
sis supervises and controls the liquidation of 
insolvent State banks, the Legislature having 
abolished judicial liquidation and substituted 
therefor executive liquidation. Receiverships 
for insolvent State banks are authorized and 
controlled by special provisions of statute to 
which equity power to appoint and direct 
receivers generally does not apply. Luikart 
is the receiver designated by law and the ju- 
dicial attempt to appoint Torgeson was un- 
lawful and void. The order appointing Torge- 
son is contrary to contemporaneous judicial 
and executive construction of the present 
statutes relating to the liquidation of insol- 
vent State banks. 

The foregoing propositions were presented 
at the bar and argued at length in briefs 
containing excerpts from both statutes and 
judicial opinions. The solution of the prob- 
lems thus presented depends principally upon 
the proper answer to this question: Is the 
liquidation of insolvent State banks an ex- 


ecutive, as distinguished from a judicial, 
function? 
++ + 


The statutes nowhere provide for the liqui- 
dation of insolvent State banks without in- 
voking the judicial power of the State gov- 
ernment. The Legislature never granted to 
any executive officer, administrative board, 
department or tribunal authority to wind up 
the affairs of an insolvent State bank with- 
out the aid.of a court. The law is that the 
secretary of the department of trade and 
commerce shall report insolvency of a State 
bank to the attorney general, who shall ap- 
ply to the district court for @ decree deter- 
mining such insolvency and for the appoint- 
ment of @ receiver. Comp. St. 1929, sec 8-190. 

The statute requires notice, a hearing and 
a finding upon evidence in the proceeding 
for a judicial determination of insolvency. 
Comp. 8t. 1929, sec. 8-190. When liquidation 
is judicially ordered the decree shall place the 
bank assets in the hands of the secretary 
ot the department of trade and commerce 
and liquidation shall thereafter be had un- 
der order of the court in the manner pro- 
vided by law.” Comp. St. 1929, sec. 8-193. 

The Secretary of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce conducts the liquidation, but 
he is required to do so in court. Comp. 8t. 
1929, Sec. 8-193. Legislation on this subject 
makes liquidation a judicial proceeding rather 
than an exclusive executive function. No doubt 
the Legislature has power to create an execu- 
tive or administrative board with power to 
liquidate the affairs of insolvent State banks 
independently of the judiciary, but legisla- 
tion of that kind has not been enacted in 
Nebraska. Acts so providing have been passed 
in other States and cases cited by Luikart 
are more applicable thereto than to the stat- 
utes now under consideration. 

Both before and after the banking laws 
were changed in 1929 the executive depart- 
ment, through the Attorney General, uni- 
formly applied to the district courts for de- 
crees determining the insolvency of State 
banks and for the appointing of receivers. 

The ap- 
plications have been made to and the pro- 
ceedings err * = of equity. 


In the exercise of equity jurisdiction dis- 
trict courts have rendered decrees determin- 
ing insolvency; appointing receivers and di- 
recting them to take possession of bank as- 
sets; ordering the bringing of suits for the 
collection of debts; construing and enforcing 
contracts; settling controversies between re- 
ceivers and claimants; passing on reports; 
ordering distribution of dividends to depos- 
itors and other creditors; restoring converted 
trust funds to beneficiaries; re uiring litiga- 





tion to enforce liability of stockholders: maxk- 
ing all other orders essential to liquidation; 
closing receiverships. 

These are well understood proceedings in 
equitv and are inconsistent with executive 
liquidation. The lawmakers themselves pro- 
vided for’ judicial liquidation. The statutes 
will admit of no other interpretation. 

In the present proceeding the State on the 
relation of the Attorney General invoked by 
petition the power of the district court for 
a determination of the charge that the State 
Bank of Minatare was insolvent and was 
jeopardizing the interests of its depositors. 
There was a prayer for the appointment of 
a receiver to take charge of its assets and 
wind up its affairs. 

Upon notice, hearing and evidence a judg- 
ment conforming to the prayer of the petition 
was entered. This was a final decree in the 
sense that it was appealable. Comp. St. 1929, 
sec. 20-1080; McCord v. Weil, 33 Neb. 868. By 
it Clarence G. Bliss, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, became re- 
ceiver. He acted in that capacity under judi- 
cial orders from May 31, 1929, until Nov. 2, 


1931, 
- 2 + 

Between those dates Bliss was the qualified 
officer through whom the Department of 
Trade and Commerce functioned and he was 
also receiver, a judicial officer performing his 
duties as such under orders of the court. In 
the meantime the Governor removed Bliss as 
Secretary of the Department of Vtrade and 
Commerce and in his place, July 8, 1931, ap- 
pointed E. H. Luikart, who qualified and en- 
tered upon his executive duties. Counsel for 
Luikart insist that consequently the district 
court was required to appoint him receiver of 
the State Bank of Minatare under the follow- 
ing enactment of the Legislature: 

“The Secretary of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce shall be the sole and only re- 
ceiver of failed or insolvent banks, and shall 
serve as such without, compensation other 
than his compensation as Secretary of said 
Department.” Comp. St. 1929, sec. 8-192. 

Is this a mandatory statute requiring the 


in which the bank treated the fund does 
not matter.’ 

George P. Barse concluded the argu- 
ments on behalf of the bank’s receiver. 
The Federal decision, he declared “must 
be conceded to establish that before a 
preference can be had, there must be, 
first, a trust, second, the augmentation of 
the bank’s assets, and, third, tracing to 
the assets taken by the receiver. These 
elements, he claimed, were not present in 
the case being argued. “If the depositor 
cannot identify his property,” he concluded, 


“he must take his place with the general 
| creditors.” 





scrupulously respected the prerogatives of the 
legislative and executive departments and 
extended to them the comity due to govern- 
mental divisions of equal rank, but courtesy 
does not extend to the surrendering of judicial 
power. It is an inperenere duty of the ju- 
dicial department of government to protect 
its jurisdiction at the boundaries of power 
fixed by the Constitution. F 
++ + 


Legislation that “The secretary of the de- 
partment of trade and commerce shall be 
the sole and only receiver of failed or insol- 
vent banks” amounts to no more in a judi- 
cial proceeding in a court of equity than a 
legislative recommendation to the judiciary 
to appoint him in the interests of economy 
and business management. Otherwise the 
enactment would be an unconstitutional en- 
croachment on a judicial prerogative. 

The district court gave reasons for appoint- 
ing Torgeson instead of Luikart. After find- 
ing that Bliss had faithfully performed his 
duties as receiver of the State Bank of Min- 
atare and had accounted for all the assets 
thereof, the district court made the follow- 
ing findings as shown by the judicial record: 

“The court further finds that A. E. Torgeson 
is now the assistant to the receiver in charge 
of the liquidation of said bank and is fa- 
miliar with the condition of all the assets 
and work in connection with the liquidation 
of said trust and is a proper and fit person 
to be appointed receiver of the State Bank 
of Minatare; that he is now in possession of 


said assets and has receipted in court for the 
same.” , 

There is nothing in the record to show that 
this finding and the resulting appointment 
of Torgeson were erroneous or illegal or in- 
equitable or unjust or inimical to the best 
interests of the depositors and other creditors. 
The trial court acted within its powers on 
sufficient evidence. No reason for a reversal 
has been pointed out or found. 

Affirmed. 


(The dissenting opinion of Judge 
Paine in this case will be printed in 
full text in the issue of April 25.) 


Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated April 22 
Estate of Rudolph F. Rabe Sr. Docket 
No. 39474. 

Dividends declared in 1925 and 1926 
by the board of directors of a New 
Jersey corporation without the con- 
sent of the stockholders were not 
liquidating dividends even though so 
Styled, especially where the directors 
in these two years declared other divi- 
dends in the nature of ordinary divi- 
dends, and where the payment of all 
dividends did not impair the caiptal 
stock and where the corporation con- 
tinued to function but to a less de- 
gree up to December, 1931, at which 
time it had not been dissolved. 


Estate of David Afremow, by Sarah Afre- 
mow, Executriz. Docket No. 39593. 

Profit from certain sales of porperty 
held to belong to decedent’s wife, and 
from certain other sales held to be- 
long to decedent. 

Rent income from certain porperty 
held to belong to decedent’s wife. 

Upon special circumstances stated 
in opinion, held, the pleadings were 
sufficient to place in issue the fair 
market value of certain purchase 
money mortgages. 

The fair market value of certain 
purchase money mortgages and second 
mortgages determined from the record. 

M. Morgenthau-Seiras Co., Inc., of New 
York. Docket No. 42946. 

Held, that the evidence does not 
show that the petitioner had elected 
to use the reserve method of charging 
off bad debts and fails to show per- 
mission of the Commissioner to change 
to that method. The action of the 
respondent in refusing to allow a de- 
duction of an addition to a reserve 
in 1925 is approved. 

Phoenix Oil Production Company. Docket 
No. 43436. 

As the Revenue Act of 1926 provides 
for computation of depletion deduc- 
tions in the case of oil wells on a per- 
centage of income basis, as distin- 
guished from discovery basis under 
prior acts, it was proper for respond- 
ent to apply the percentage of in- 
come method in computing depletion 
deductions for the years 1925 and 
1926. 


Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Docket No. 44110. 

Respondent’s determination that the 
petitioner did not sustain any de- 
ductible loss in the liquidation of a 
subsidiary corporation sustained for 
lack of evidence. 


Railway-operated Buses 
Held Taxable in Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis., April 22. 

Motor buses operated as a part of the 
system of a street railway and interurban 
company are not exempt from taxation 
by the State Tax Commission, although 
similar vehicles operated by independent 
transportation companies are exempted, 


Held Inexcusable 


Claims for Dental Unit Are 
Also Rejected by Board as 
Not Involving Invention 
Over Prior Art 


Ex PARTE P. Russett, A. W. ScHih«aMM AND 
R. S. WoopwarpD JR. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1600. 

Patent Reissue No. 18416 was issued April 
12 for Dental Unit, on application filed 
Oct. 12, 1928, Serial No. 312222, for re- 
issue of Patent No. 1537140. Opinion 
dated Sept. 29, 1931. 

Brown, JACKSON, BOETTCHER & Drenner for 
applicants. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 


and Reprow and Currr, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 
April 12, 1932 


By Curt, Examiner in Chief—This is an 
appeal from the action of the examiner fi- 
nally rejecting claims 6, 7, 11, 12 and 13. 

Claim 6 is illustrative and is: 

6. In a dental unit in combination, a hol- 
low pedestal arranged to contain auxillary 
electrical apparatus and conductors, a den- 
tal engine and a bracket table embodying 
& switchboard, adjustable arms for sup- 
porting the engine and table respectively 
at points remote from the pedestal, the in- 
ner ends of said arms terminating in mem- 
bers arranged for clustered association on 
the pedestal, each in convenient and ac- 
cessible position relative to such auxiliary 
electrical apparatus and conductors and 
means for electrically connecting said en- 
gine and switchboard with said electrical 
apparatus and conductors. 

The references relied upon are: Johnston, 
1290568, Jan. 7, 1919; Heck, 1387053, Aug. 9, 
1921; Hanberg, 1502247, July 22, 1924; Pieper 
et al., Re, 16216, Nov. 24, 1925. | 

There are two questions raised on appeal, 
one relates to the rejection on “the ground 
of inexcusable delay in filing this reissue, and 
the other has to do with patentability of 
claims 6, 7, 11, 12 and 13. 

This reissue was filed Oct. 12, 1928, whereas 
the original patent was issued May 12, 1925. 
There is therefore a period of three years and 
five months between these dates and such 
a@ delay in filing is considered unreasonable 
without special circumstances presented in the 
case to excuse such delay. 


on Lae 


The new claims presented in the reissue 
are broader in some respects and certainly 
different in scope from the claims in the 
patent, although it is noted that claim 2 as 
amended is more limited than claim 2 of the 
original patent and that claim 1 of the origi- 


| « CURRENT LAW » 


AvtHorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BE 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Receivers—Appointment—Grounds—Transfer of unencumbered 
assets—Right of holder of bonds secured by mortgage to reeciver— 

A holder of bonds of a lumber corporation secured by a mortgage on a part of 
the corporation’s property, was not entitled to the appointment of a receiver on a 
bill which alleged that the officers and directors had transferred, in fraud of the 


ment of the security. 


E-1841. 








nal patent has been cancelled. 


The appellant argues that this patent was 
assigned first to the Electro Dental Manu- 
facturing Co., the only party in interest, en- 
titled to the benefits of the reissue, and that 
this company moved well within the two-year 
period to apply for a reissue but was un- 
able to file the reissue application due to the 
refusal of one of the co-inventors, Woodward, 
to sign. 

He urges that this signature was a pro- 
cedural matter and that Woodward had no 
interest in the patent after it was sold but 
simply refused to sign for personal reasons. 
Later the Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co. 
became the bona fide purchaser of the in- 
vention and patent and as Woodward then 
had no objections to signing, the present 
owner of the application applied for reissue 
at an early date and therefore the present 
owner is entitled to all the benefits to which 
the previous owner was entitled. 

The examiner considers that this delay 
was inexcusable, that although the delay is 
explained it is not to be excused for that 
Treason. We have not been able to find a 
decision which applies directly to the present 
state of facts. e consider, however, that 
the reasoning of the examiner is good in the 
main. This office has never been in a posi- 
tion to investigate a disputed question of 
title or interest of a party in an application. 
(See Rule 187). 

+++ 


There may be good reasons why an inven- 

tor would refuse to do what an assignee 
requests, but as far as this office is concerned 
we can take no account of such controversy 
but must treat the applications as filed and 
issue the patent to the one who is so en- 
titled in accordance with the records of this 
Office. We do not find it necessary to discuss 
whether or not the inventors in the present 
case had any interest in the filing of the 
reissue. 
The law requires, as stated in Rule 85, that 
the inventor sign the reissue application, 
providing they are living. The Ritter Dental 
Manufacturing Co., when they purchased this 
invention and patent, may or may not have 
known of the situation as regards the reissue 
of this patent. 

At least they were in a position to know 
and obtain all knowledge desired as to the 
situation. We do not see, therefore, why 
we should consider the second assignee in 
a different light in this case from any other 
applicant. 

We note that the affidavit filed by Mr. 
Borden states that negotiations between the 
Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co., of Roches- 


| ter, N. Y., and the Electro Dental Co., which 


involved the transfer of this letters patent 
No. 1537140 to said company, occurred in the 
latter part of 1928 and that this date is ap- 
proximately three years and five months after 
the issue of the patent and approximately 
one year and five months after the well es- 
tablished two-year period. 

Therefore the assignee’s representative was 
in @ position to obtain knowledge of the sit- 
uation, especially that one of the joint in- 
ventors had deliberately refused to sign the 
Papers during this period. We consider that 
to designate the Ritter Dental Company as 
a@ bona fide purchaser is not of consequence 
in view of this state of facts. The delay in 
filing the reissue is considered inexcusable. 


++ + 


Claims 6, 7, 11 and 12 are also rejected as 
not involving invention over the Johnston 
patent in view of the Pieper and Hanberg 
patents. Appellant has modified the Johnston 
construction as claimed by placing the switch 
mechanism for operating the various ele- 
ments and tools, around the dental stand, on 
the adjustable table within which the tools 
of the dentist, not in use, are placed. 

The contention is made that the usual 
place of these elements is at or on the post 
or pedestal and it is oftentimes necessary to 
reach over the patient for the tools or to 
operate the switches, whereas by locating the 

ements on the table, they are much mote 
accessible to the dentist. 

We are in agreement with the examiner 
that there is no invention seen in placing 
the switchboard or switch device in any par- 
ticular place desired, even though there may 
i sartenn advantages in placing these on the 
able. 

There also seem to be disadvantages, espe- 
cially in installation of said switch devices. 
It is also the practice to put various auxiliary 
devices or tools on and in dental supports) 
as pointed out in the Pieper and Hanberg 
patents and no invention is involved in plac- 
mg more or less of these in connection with 
the Johnston dental stand. 

Claim 13 is rejected as an unpatentable 
combination inasmuch as the combination of 
& pedestal and a table is shown in the ref- 
erences, and any alleged invention lies in the 
specific form of table and not in the com- 





bination. This ground of rejection seems to 


be sound. 
The rejection of the examiner is affirmed. 


according to ‘a decision of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. 

A statute enacted in 1931 exempted mo- 
tor vehicles from local taxation because 
of an increase in the gasoline tax, but 
the Commission nevertheless included the 
buses of the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Co. in the assessment of the 
company’s property. The company filed a 
petition for a review of the Commission's 
action, contending that the inclusion of 
the motor vehicles constituted double 
taxation. 

The court held that since such vehicles 
are used as a part of the company’s sys- 
tem, the Legislature was within its rights 
in denying exemption to them and that 
there was no discrimination in classifying 
other vehicles for exemption from the 
property tax. 

It was held also that the gasoline tax 
is not a property tax, but a privilege tax. 
“The two taxes are wholly different in 
character,” the court said, “and hence“do 
not result in unconstitutional double tax- 
ation.” 


port as result of master’s intoxication— 


corporation’s creditors, assets not covered by the mortgage to another corporation 
which they controlled in consideration of assumption of liabilities, that the assets 
so transferred exceeded the liabilities so assumed by more than $10,000,000, that 
the effect of the transfer was to deplete and waste the assets of the former cor- 
poration, destroy the continuity of its business, impair its credit, cause a depreciation 
in the value of the assets covered by the mortgage and thereby impair the bond- 
holder’s security, and that the bondholder had been induced to purchase the bonds 
in reliance on representations that the corporation would continue in business, 
but which did not allege that the corporation was insolvent, or that it did not still 
possess and own all of the properties covered by the mortgage, or that any of such 
properties had been wasted or had suffered depreciation-through any act of mis- 
management, and did not allege any facts to sustain the conclusion pleaded that 
the transfer of the assets had impaired the bondholder’s security; the bondholder, 
in so far as he was an unsecured creditor as to any deficiency which might remain 
after the sale of the mortgaged property in the event of its foreclosure sale, did 
not plead facts showing conclusively that his legal remedy would be without avail, 
and, in his capacity as a secured creditor, he did not plead facts showing impair- 


Hutson Jr. et al. v. Long Bell Lumber Co. et al.; D. C., W. D. Mo., Nos. E-1832, 
SHIPPING—Carriage of cargo—Liability for damage—Deviation—Delay in leaving 


Where a motor ship loaded with a cargo of tomatoes for ‘transportation under a 


private contract of carriage failed to start immediately for her destination upon 
completion of the loading as required by the contract but remained at the dock 
from noon of one day until 3 p. m. of the following day by reason of the misconduct 
of the master in going ashore and becoming intoxicated, the delay constituted a 
deviation making the shipowners liable for the damage to the tomatoes caused 
thereby, notwithstanding a provision of the contract absolving the owners from 
“liability for deterioration or decay of said cargo of tomatoes,” since the deviation 
in breach of the contract deprived the shipowners of the benefit of such stipula- 
tion and made the owners liable as insurers; the fact that the shipowners were 
private as distinguished from common carriers was immaterial in fixing the liability 


for the consequences of the deviation. 


Maggio et al., etc., et al. v. Mexico Arizona Trading Co.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6647, 


March 21, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Insolvency—Liquidation—Receivers—Construction of statute as legislative 


recommendation— 


A Nebraska statute which provides that the Secretary of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce shall report insolvency of a State bank to the Attorney 
General who shall apply to the district court for a decree determining such in- 
solvency and for the appointment of a receiver, that the decree, when liquidation 
is judicially ordered, shall place the bank assets in the hands of the ecretary of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, that “liquidation shall thereafter be had 
under order of court in the manner. provided by law,” and that “the Secretary of 


the Department of Trade ana 
failed or insolvent banks, and s 


Commerce shall be the sole and only receiver of 
hall serve as such without compensation other than 


iis compensation as Secretary of said Department,” is merely a legislative recom- 
mendation to the court of equity having jurisdiction of the liquidation proceeding 


, that the Secretary of the Department of Trade and Commerce be appointed the 


receiver and not a mandatory statute requiring the court to appoint the Secretary 
“the sole and only receiver of the bank” in literal compliance with the provisions 
of the statute, since the statute if otherwise construed would be an unconstitutional 
encroachment on judicial power, inasmuch as the liquidation of insolvent State 
banks in Nebraska is a judicial as distinguished from an executive function.— 
Sorensen, Attorney General, State of Nebr., ex rel., v. State Bank of Minatare, etc. 
(Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 354, April 23, 1932. 


— 


Patents 


PATENTS—Reissue— 


Where reissue for claims broader in some respects, and different in scope, from 
claims in patent is filed three years and five months after issue of original patent, 
such delay, without special circumstances, is considered unreasonable; it is not a 
sufficient excuse that application for reissue was prepared for assignee within two 


years but one joint inventor refused to sign for personal reasons, and, 
when another assignee bought patent, objecting inventor did sign an 
was then promptly filed—Russell et al., Ex parte. 


Daily, 354, April 23, 1932. 


a 
application 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregations or combinations— 
Combination of pedestal and table is shown in references and any alleged inven- 


tion lies in specific form of table and not in combination.—Russell et 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 354, April 23, 1932. 


PATENTS—Dental unit claims refused— 


al., Ex parte. 


Patent Reissue No. 18416, Russell, Schramm and Woodward, Dental Unit, claims 


6, 7, 11, 12 and 13 of application refused—Russell et al., Ex parte. 


Appls.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 354, April 23, 1932. 


(Pat. O. Bd. 


in the CONGRESS co the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of April 22, 1932 


Senate 
cus SENATE convened at noon, April 
22. Senator Long (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana, asked unanimous consent that 
the Senate, on April 25, accord two hours 
to J. Thomas Heflin, to discuss his claim 
to the Senate seat now occupied by 
Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
the contest of which is pending before 
the Senate. Objection was made by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon. 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, told the Senate that a grass- 
hopper scourge is doing millions of dol- 
lars of damage in the Northwest, and 
urged prompt action in getting the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture out of conference. 

Upon a request by Senator Capper 
(Rep.), of Kansas, the Senate adopted 
a@ resolution requesting the President to 
return the bill (S. 3584), relating to in- 
corporation of insurance companies in 
the District of Columbia. It had been 
discovered that an error had been made 
in the bill and its correction was nec- 
essary, Senator Capper stated. 





Journal of Proceedings | 
In the Supreme Court | 


April 22, 1932 


President: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo. : 

Alex. J. Ashen of Sacramento, Calif.; 
Edward J. Brunenkant of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Henry M. Isaacs of Portland, Oreg., 
were admitted to practice. 


. . Hart Glass Manufacturing Com- 
a aan, vy. The United States. Time 
for filing respondent's prief extended to May 
20 next on motion s Mr. Solicitor General 

cher in that behalf. 
be 300. Southern Railway Company, ap- 
pellant, v. Commonwealth of Kentucky; and 

No. 301. Andrew W. Mellon, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, appellant, v. Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. Mandate stayed until May 28 
next on motion of Mr. S. R. Prince for the 

ellants. 

— 698. Jules C. L’Hote, et al., petitioners, 
v. Letus M. Growell, Deputy Commissioner, 
United States Compensation Commission, et 
al. Submitted by Mr. Arthur A. Moreno for 
the petitioner; by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher, Mr. Assistant Attorney General St. 
Lewis; Mr. Claude R. Branch and Mr. W. 
Clifton Stone for the respondent Letus N. 
Crowell, Deputy Commissioner, etc.; and by 
Mr. H. W binson for the respondent Zeb 


ne. 
No. 657. Edward A. Thompson, Inc., ap- 
pellant, v. Lumber Mutual Casualty Insur- 


ance Company of New York. Argument con-| 


tinued by Mr. Leo C. Weiler for the appellant. 
The court declined to hear further argument. 

No. 599. McCormick & Company, Inc., et al., 
appellants, v. W. G. Brown, State Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition of the State of West 
Virginia, et al., etc. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Philip C. Friese for the appellants; con- 
tinued by Mr. W. G. Brown and Mr. R. Dennis 
Steed for the appellees; and concluded by Mr. 
H. D. Rummel for the appellants. 

No. 627. George P. Porter, Auditor and Ex- 
Officio Investment Commissioner of the State 
of Montana, appellant, v. Investors Syndicate. 
Argued by Mr. T. H. MacDonald for the ap- 
jaflant. and by Mr. M. S. Gunn for the ap- 
pellee. 


Ne. 664. Piedmont and Northern Railway 


Company, petitioner, v. Interstate Commerce | 
Argument commenced | 
for the} 


Commission, et al. 

by Mr. W. S 

petitioner. 
Adjourned until April 25 at 12 o'clock when 


O’B. Robinson, Jr., 





the day call will be: Nos. 664, 674, 677, 700, 
714, 703, 704, 725, 826, and 667. 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, offered an amendment to the tax 
bill, which would remove from the bud- 
get list the items for public construction 
and would provide for financing them 
on a bond issue basis with retirement 
over a period of years. 


A bill to amend the Railway Labor Act 
was Offered by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, so that the Board of 
Mediation could deal with disputes be- 
tween common carriers by air and car- 
riers of air mail and their employes. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
discussed conditions in the agricultural 
States. He said “Congress has failed to 
act constructively for the farmer at 
this session” and’ asked whether any- 
thing is to be done. 


Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
had read by the clerk a leter from a 
railroad president to employes of the 
road asking them to write Members of 
Congress to urge reduction of pay to 
Government employes. 


Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, said “it comes with poor 
grace” from the railroads to complain 
about the Federal deficit when they 
have been aided by the Government. 


The Chair laid before the Senate the 
resolution (S. Res. 199) relating to the 
so-called Heflin-Bankhead election con- 
test, which the Senate had agreed to 
consider. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asked unanimous consent to consider a 
resolution for printing as a public docu- 
ment certain domuments relating to the 
Mooney-Billings cases. Objection was 
made by Senator Hastings (Rep.), of 
Delaware. 

Senator Hastings discussed the Heflin- 
Bankhead contest. Other Senators 
joined in the discussion. 


Response to Senator Hastings’ con- 
tention that Senator Bankhead (Dem.), 
of Alabama, was not entitled to his seat, 
was made by Senator Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama. 

On the motion, of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 5 p. m., to noon, April 23. 

++ + 


House of Representatives 


HE HOUSE met at noon, April 22. 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., called attention to 
the presence in the galleries of Mrs. 
Russell W. Magna of Holyoke, Mass., 
president general-elect of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the 
members rose in greeting. 

Representative Mead (Rep.), of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., presented a petition from 
postal employes protesting against pro- 
posed reductions of salaries. 

The House then, in Committee of the 
Whole, considered the naval appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 11452) proposing $326,- 
000,000 for the Navy Department and 
naval establishments for the next fiscal 
year. (Discussion of the naval bill is 
printed on page —). 

The House did not reach final action 
on the naval bill. It was agreed that 
the regular calendar business of the 
House, scheduled for Wednesday next 
week, would be set ahead and taken up 
April 28 instead of April 27, the plan 
being to consider the economy program 
on April 28. The House then at 5:15 


| p. m, adjourned until noon, April 23. 


PresenTep Herein, BEING 
Tue Untirep States Dany 


Higher ‘Gas’ Tax 
Urged for Relief 
In New Jersey 


Increase of Two Cents Con- 
sidered by Governor and 
Legislative Leaders; Bond 
Issue Also Proposed 


Trenton, N. J., April 22. 

An increase in the New Jersey gasoline 
tax from 3 to 5 cents is being considered 
by the Governor ands legislative leaders, 
according to an oral announcement by the 
Governor. The additional funds would be 
used for emergency relief, it was explained. 

The proposal is to make the increase ef- 
fective for a period of six months and that 
a bond issue of $20,000,000 be submitted 
to the voters at the November election. 
If,the bonds are approved, the gas tax will 
drop to 3% cents, the extra half-cent being 
}used to meet the amortization and inter- 
| est charges on the issue. 

Definite Action Deferred 

The plan was outlined by the Governor 
following a conference with Chester I. 
| Barnard, State emergency relief director, 
and a committee representing both 
branches of the Legislature. A general 
agreement that the necessary bills should 
|be passed was reached, he said, but defi- 
| nite action was deferred pending another 
conference on April 26. 

It was suggested by Mr. Barnard that 
the present plan of work relief be aban- 
doned and all efforts congentrated on di- 
rect relief. Such a concentration would 
be less costly, he declared, and would bet- 
ter serve the main objective of providing 
physical necessities for those in need, the 
number of which was placed at 50,000. 


Relief Needs Continue 

Funds in hand probably will last until 
July 1, continued Mr. Barnard, who re- 
ported that his administration is spend- 
ing approximately $250,000 a week or $1,- 
| 000,000 a month. The need of relief is 
as great now, he said, as at any time 
during the depression. : 

The Senate Majority Leader, Emerson 
L. Richards, estimated that a 2-cent in- 
crease of the gasoline tax would yield 
$1,000,000 a month above the income now 
derived from that source, which sum, he 
| pointed out, is the figure named by Mr. 
| Barnard as necessary for the relief pro- 
gram. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bostock, Allah K. Reasoned prayers for the 
Lord’s own service. 102 p. N. Y.,, ont 


mans, Green & co., 1932. 
Cadwallader, Laura H. Principles of index- 
ing and filing, by ... and S. Ada Rice 
146 p., illus. Balti, H. M. Rowe co., 1932. 
32-2548 
Callinicos, Constantine. Brief sketch of 
Greek church history by .. . tr. by Kather- 
ine Natzio. 159 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse 
pub. co., 1931. 32-2578 
Carpenter, Spencer C. Politics and society in 
the Old Testament. 182 p. Lond., Williams 
& Norgate, Itd., 1931. 32-2581 
Chas. C. Why I don’t sell substitutes, 
or retail merchants. 164 p., illus. 
Chica@, Dartnell corp., 1931. 32-2549 
Cohen, Chapman. Gi and the universe; 
Eddington, Jeans, Huxley and Einstein, by 
...Areply by Prof. A. 8. Eddington. 133 p. 
Lond., Issued for Secular soc. 1td., by Pioneer 
press, 1931. 2585 
D’Arcy, Martin C. The nature of belief. 336 
p. Lond., Sheed & Ward, 1931 32-2582 
Fabian essays in socialism, by G. Bernard 
Shaw, Sidney Webb and others. 220 p. 
Lond., Fabian soc., 1931. 32-2551 
Gardner, Percy. Interpretation of religous ex- 
perience. 231 p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 
Itd., 1931. 32-2580 
Maclehose, James. Glasgow univ. press, 
1638-1931, with some notes on Scottish print- 
ing in last three hundred years. 285 p. 
Glasgow, Univ. press, 1931. 32-2783 
Martin, Burns, Bibliography of Allan Ramsay. 
114 p. Glasgow, Jackson, Wylie é& co., 1931. 
32-2782 
Otto, Rudolf... Philosophy of religion, based 
on Kant and Fries, by ... tr. by E. B. 
Dicker. 231 p. Lond., Williams é& Norgate, 
1931. 32-2579 
Pigou, Arthur C. Economic essays and ad- 
dresses, by . . . and Dennis H. Robertson. 
215 p. Lond., P. 8. King & son., 1931. 
32-2557 
Pitts, Dora H. The automotive industry. 
(Gregg vocational dictation ser., Vol. I.) 90 
p. N. Y¥., Gregg pub. co., 1931. 32-2780 
Robinson, Arthur W. The way to pray; study 
of Lord's prayer. 126 p. Lond., Student 
Christian movement press, 1931. 32-2575 
Roughead, Wm. Bad companions, by . : 
introduction by Hugh Walpole. 
Y., Duffield & Green, 1931. 32-2550 
Russell Sage foundation, N. Y. Library. 
bor and industry. (Bull. no. 110. Dec., 
1931.) 4 p. N. Y., Russell Sage founda- 
tion, 1931. 32-2784 
Scudder, Vida D. The Franciscan adventure; 
study in first hundred years of order of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 431 p. Y., E. P. Dut- 
ton & co., 1931. 31-28488 
Shaw, Robt. W. Some aspects of self-insight 
as found in students of two-year normal 
school. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1931.) 78 p., illus. N. ¥., Teachers coll., 
Columbia univ., 1931. 32-2571 
Spring, Dorothy. Heterothallism among the 
dermatophytes; inquiry into three of com- 
moner species. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Pa., 1931.) 19 2 illus. Phila., 1931. 32-3219 
Swingle, Paul eC. Certain type of con- 
tinuous curve and related point sets. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich., 1929.) 544-556 
p. N. ¥.. 1931. 32-3215 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Customs Regulations of U. S., Edition of ‘31, 
Treas. Doc. No. 3021, Customs Bur., Treas- 
ury Dept. Price. $2. 32-26464 

Oreg., Port of Portland; Port Ser. No. 11, Part 
1 (rev. '31), Engineers Corps, U. 8. Army, & 
Operations Bur., U. S. Shipping Board. 
Price, 50 cents. 32-26465 

| Apprentice Training for Shipyard Trades; 
Bull. No. 160, Trade & Industrial Ser. No. 
46, Jan., ‘32, Fed. Board f@r Vocational 
Education. Price, 5 cents. 

Lassen Volcanic Natl. Park, Calif., 
of Information; Natl. Park Ser., Interior 
Dept. Apply at branch. (29-22789) 

Packaging of Overhead Electric Railway Ma- 
terial; Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R65-31. Bur. Standards, Commerce Dept. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Minn., Occupation Statistics of; 15th Census 
of U. S., Census Bur., Commerce Dept. 
Price, 15 cents. (31-27278) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Tex.—Texas Legislative Manual, 42nd Legis- 
lature. Austin, 1931. 

Conn.—Rept. of Bank Comr., to the Gov., yr. 
ended Sept. 30, 1931, pub. doc. No, 5. Harte 
ford, 1931. 

Oreg.—List of Books for School Libraries, pre- 

ared by Oreg. State Library, Part I, Books 
For Elementary Schools, 1932. Salem, 1932. 

Tll.—Suggestion on law applicable to Count- 
ing Votes Cast for Candidates for Repre- 
sentative in the Gen. Assembly, compiled 
by William J. Stratton, Secy. of State. 
Springfield, 1932. 

Conn.—Conn. Laws Governing Aeronautics, 
Commr. of Aeronautics. Hartford, 1931. 
Del.—Educational Directory, 1931-1932, Dept. 
of Pub. Instruction, pub. by State Dept. of 

Pub. Instruction. Dover, 1931. 

Md.—15th Ann. Rept. Md. State Bd. of Moe 
tion Picture Censors, 1930-1931. Annapolis, 
1931. 

Wash.—25th Ann. Rept. of Sup. of Banking 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1931. Olympia, 1932. 

Mo.—25th Ann. Rept. of Mo, Library Comm., 

| for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1931. Jefferson City, 

1932. 
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One Per Cent Tax | 
On Selling Price 
Of Goods Urged 


Purchaser, Progressively 
From Producer to Con- 
sumer, to pay Levy Under 

- Plan Submitted to Senate 








~The Federal Government, except when 
otherwise specified by law, would receive 
an excise tax of 1 per cent of the sales 
price entailed in*every exchange of all 
products “within the territorial limits of 
the United States,” under a plan outlined 
in a brief recently placed in the records 
of the Senate Finance Committee by R 
H. Whitehead, of New Haven, Conn., 
president of the New Haven Clock Co. 
and the Clock Manufacturers Association 
of America and director of the Connecti- 
cut State Manufacturers Association. 

Thus, by Mr. Whitehead’s proposal, 
every seller, including the supplier of raw 
materials, the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler and the retailer, would add 1 per 
cent to the normal sales price of his 
product; this additional sum to be paid 
in all cases by the purchaser and eventu- 
ally by the consumer. In offering his | 
plan, he points out that any tax program 
must recognize and avoid “frankly” cer- 
tain industrial, social and political “reper- 
cussions.” 

Price Tax on All Sales 


Mr. Whitehead’s brief, presented when 
he testified before the Finance Commit- 
tee, follows in full text: 

Any tax program now offered for the 
consideration of the country must frankly 
recognize and as frankly avoid certain 
industrial, social and political repercus- 
sions. 

1—It must not intensify cutthroat 
competition born of industrial desperation. 

2.—It must not be susceptible of pyra- 
miding, so costly and so despised by the 
consumer. 

3.—It must not require the payment of 
any greater sum than that which actually 
goes to the Government. 

4.—It must not be levied on a few com- 
modities or a few industries for the bene- 
fit of the many. 

5.—It must be so small and of neces-| 
sity so broad in scope that neither its 
application nor cessation will disturb in- 
dustrial and mercantile progress. 

6—It must not fail to recognize the) 
present necessity for exempting vital ne-| 
cessities like food and clothing. 

7—It must not be merely a tax that 





is a revenue-producing measure but a part 
of a constructive effort at the solution of | 
domestic industrial difficulties. ] 


8.—It must be simple in operation, | 


cheaply collected, and must not tie up | 
large amounts of sorely needed working | 
capital. 


Purchaser to Make Payment | 


The following proposal may be described | 
as a tax on “value added by manufacture” | 
or, in the case of commodities sold in the | 
condition in which purchased, a tax on 
“gross mercantile profits.” | 


On and after the first day of May, 1932, 
there shall be levied, collected and paid an 
excise tax of 1 per cent on each transaction 
wher@by the title of any goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or material passes from any vendor 

any vendee who is within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, to be based 
on the price paid or the value given therefor. 

That the amount of such tax shall be 

lainly set forth on each and every invoice, 
Bi, or other written evidence of each trans- 
action and shall be paid by the vendee to 
the vendor, and acgounted for by him to the 
Government. Where written evidence of 
each transaction is impracticable the tax 
may be levied on the difference between 
the gross eo and gross purchases of 
commodities subject to tax under this law. 

That there shall be deducted from any tax 
owing by a vendor hereunder such amount as 
the said vendor has either paid or become 
liable for as a vendee to the Government on 
any goods, wares, merchandise or material | 
taxable under this Act, provided that no 
vendor shall deduct any tax paid by him in | 


his capacity of an ultimate consumer. | 
$700,000,000 Revenues Estimated 
Based on the estimated normal domes- | 
tic turnover of $70,000,000,000 per year, | 
this tax of only 1 per cent will produce 
revenue to the amount of $700,000,000 less | 
whatever exemptions the Committee may | 
see fit to make. Exemptions may include 
certain essential commodities; or small 
retailers doing less than a gross busi- 
ness annually of $20,000. | 
There is no selectivly in the levy, 
therefore no dispute as to who pays or 
attempts’ evasions. Tax can not be 
avoided as it is levied on each transac- 
tion. Amount of available revenue is en- 
hanced when tax is first levied, and it will 
not slow down or speed up business to 
beat the tax at any point of distribution 
either when levied or discontinued. 


Operation of Plan 
The operation of this suggested tax is 
exemplified by the following: 


Material to manufacturer valued $2, tax 
1 per cent or 2 cents. Billed to manufac- 
turer at $2.02, pays to the Government 2 
cents. 

Manufacturer fabricates and sells to whole- 
saler at $6 plus 1 per cent tax or 6 cents, | 
and bills at $6 plus 6 cents tax. Manufac- 
turer receives from wholesaler $6.06, and 
deducts 2 cents tax heretofore paid to ma- 
terial supplier and pays to the Government 
4 cents tax. 

Wholesaler sells to retailer at $8 plus 1 
per cent tax or 8 cents. Receives tax from 
retailer 8 cents, deducts 6 cents which he 
paid to the manufacturer and remits to 
the Government 2 cents tax. 

Retailer sells to the consumer at $10 plus 
1 per cent or 10 cents tax and receives from 
the consumer $10.10. He deducts 8 cents | 
paid by him to the wholesaler and remits 
alance of 2 cents to the Government. 

Of the foregoing 10 cents tax, the re- 
tailer pays 2 cents; the wholesaler pays 2 
cents; and the manufacturer pays 4 cents 
tax; and the material supplier pays 2 cents. 


Use of Term ‘Havana’ 
On Cigars Restrained 


| 








Trade Commission Rules on Use 


Of Other Than Cuban Leaf 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


are composed entirely of certain tobacco 
none of which is Havana tobacco or to- 
bacco grown in Cuba. 

The company must not apply directly 
or indirectly the word ‘Havana” singly to 
cigars which are not composed entirely of 
Havana or Cuban tobacco; neither is it 
to directly or indirectly apply any other 

hrase or designation which implies or 
mports that the cigars contain Havana 
or Cuban tobacco in whole or in part, 
when such is not true. | 

John F. Reichard, trading as Manches- 
ter Cigar Co., York, Pa., is to stop using 
the word “Havana” in the designation 
“Havana Cadet” for cigars not composed 
wholly of Havana or Cuban tobacco, with 
practically the same qualifications as in 
the first case. 

T. E. Brooks & Co. is to stop using the 
word “Havana” in the designation ‘“Ha- 
vana Sweets” under practically the same 
conditions as in the other orders, while 
Herbert L. Smith of Windsor, Pa., is to 
cease using the word “Havana” in the 
brand name or designation “Havana 
Brown” for cigars not manufactured from 
pr tobacco, subject to the same qual- 

cations as specified in the other cases 
above. 
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|; Was aparent during March. 


| for farm help. 
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SUPERVISION 








Slight Gains in Employment 
Are Recorded During Month 





Increases in Agricultural, 


Building Projects Foreseen 





A UtmOUGH several major industries in the United States increased operating 
schedules in March, only a slight increase occurred in the volume of employ- 
ment, the United States Employment Service of the Department of Labor stated 


April 21 in its monthly Industria® Employment Information Bulletin. 


(A synopsis 


of the statement appeared in the issue of April 22.) 

“Weather conditions retarded all outdoor work,” the Bureau stated. At the close 
of March, however, the Bureau added, there was “every indication * * * that large 
numbers of men will again be employed during April in the agricultural fields, on 
highway construction and on Federal, municipal and private building projects.” 

The Employment Service’s current comment on items affecting employment in 
each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia follows in full text: 


Alabama.—A surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout the State during March. The coal 
mines operated with greatly reduced forces 
engaged and several remained closed. Cur- 
tailed production schedules obtained generally 


in the lumber mills and a number were in-| 


active. 

Several textile factories operated full time, 
including nearly all knitting mills; however, 
several knitting mills worked overtime. One 
large textile establishment that operates 
plants in various sections of the State will 
soon install additional machinery, which 
should mean employment to many additional 
skilled operatives. 

A number of iron and steel mills were in- 
active, and employment further decreased in 
the plants that operated. A large blast fur- 
mace resumed production, giving employment 
to a large force of workers. Several clay- 
products plants operated with greatly re- 
duced forces, while a number of cement mills 
worked below normal. 

Building in various cities remained dull; 
however, several Government projects through- 
out the State employed large forces of skilled 
and unskilled workers. The'drive to secure 
jobs for the unemployed absorbed many idle 
people and a more optimistic feeling prevailed. 


++ + 


Arizona. — With the advent of Spring 
weather, there was a seasonal increase in the 
volume of employment in most lines of ac- 
tivity throughout the State. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the irrigated agricultural 
areas, where many farm workers were en- 
gaged in picking citrus fruit and harvesting 
the Spring lettuce crop; planting cotton,.can- 
taloupes, alfalfa, and other seasonal crops. 

A small number of skilled orchardists in 
the citrus-growing areas were engaged in set- 
ting out citrus trees and in irrigating and 
caring for citrus groves. Sheep shearing was 
practically completed during the month, re- 
sulting in the release of a number of ranch 
hands, part of whom should find employment 
on the ranges. 

Operations on a number of highway con- 
tracts that had been suspended, due to un- 


| favorable weather conditions, were resumed, 


recalling men who had been temporarily re- 
leased. Several new highway contracts 
during the month, work to start within 30 
days, will provide employment for many men. 

Activity and employment increased to some 
extent in the gold-mining districts. One 
large mine resumed operations after several 
years’ shut-down and a number of smaller 
plants started work following the Winter in- 
activity. Copper mining continued greatly 
curtailed, and reduced forces and part-time 
employment prevailed at most of the mines 
and smelter plants, resulting in considerable 
unemployment. 

Building remained far below normal in 
practically all districts, with no projects of 
any size under way, and a surplus of these 
workers prevailed. Several ice and beverage 
plants increased their forces. Practically all 
manufacturing establishments handling food 
products operated full time, with normal 
forces engaged, while most of the steel milis, 


iron foundries, machine shops, planing mills, | 


and brickyards reported curtailed schedules 
and part-time employment. 


Box factories that operated worked full time | 


producing lettuce crates. Employment in 
connection with the lumber industry. in- 
creased with the advent of favorable weather. 
One large sawmill resumed operations and 
another will start on a part-time basis within 
the next 30 days. 

Employment on railroads continued below 
normal, affecting practically all departments, 
exeept transportation forces, which increased 
toward the close of the month, due to heavy 
shipments of Spring lettuce and the move- 
ment of the early lambs to market. 

Activity in connection with irrigation and 
light and power systems consisted mainly of 
maintenance work. Unemployment commit- 
tees organized to create work throughout the 
State provided work for many idle people. 


| The supply of all classes of labor greatly ex- 


ceeded requirements. 


+++ 


Arkansas.—Employment in the major indus- 
tries showed little evidence of any marked im- 


| Provement and considerable unemployment 


Operations and 
employment in the coal fields were consider- 


ably below normal, and a surplus of this class 
of labor prevailed. 

A surplus of railroad shopmen and trans- 
portation crews was evident; however, several 
hundred additional shopmen .were given part- 
time employment during the month. 


quarries, paper mills, basket and box factories, 
and furniture and garment establishments. 


Cottonseed-oil mills and compresses reported | 
part-time schedules and reduced forces en-| 


gaged. Printing houses, laundries, bakeries, 
and candy establishments reported fairly satis- 
factory schedules. Curtailed operations con- 
tinued in the lumber mills, iron foundries, 
clay-product plants, glass factories, 
woodworking plants. 

Activities in the oil fields in the southern 
part of the State were maintained on a cur- 
tailed basis. Improvement work along 
Mississippi River engaged several hundred un- 
skilled laborers. Building under way included 
Federal, State, county, and municipal proj- 


ects, which offered employment to hundreds | 


of skilled and unskilled workers. 

Through the activities of the unemployment 
relief committees in a number of cities, 
temporary employment was found for several 
thousand persons. There was little demand 
A surplus of building-trades 
men, mechanics, and unskilled help was ap- 


parent. 
+~+ + 
California.—A slight upward trend in em- 





ported a substantial increase in the number | 


of men employed on full time 
A 


April. 


woods camp, reemploying 150 workers. 
Gold mining continued active; 


to meet demands. Employment in the petro 
leum plants, railroad shops, printing estab 
lishments, 
mills remained greatly curtailed. 

While private building was somewhat inac 
tive, a large volume of public projects, in 


cluding Federal and State structures, highway | 
and water development work, 


construction, 


continued to give employment to many build 
ing mechanics and laborers. 


Included in construction projects under way 


were 80 road contracts at an estimated cos 


| of $13,700,000, 28 bridges at $2,250,000, and mis: 


let | 


Em- | 
ployment increased in the stone and marble | 


and | 


the | 


| ployment was noticeable in some of the major | 


| limited scale in a few sections. 
maintenance-of-way, construction, and oper- 
torces continued con- 


{ing March. 


cellaneous work amounting to $3,400,000. Con 


tracts were awarded for the erection of the 


Humboldt State Teachers College, 
$152,580, work to start immediately. 

An extensive employment campaign through 
out the State to 


to cos' 


gradual improvement in industrial employ 
ment absorbed a number of the itinerant un 
employed. The opening of more vegetabl 


}and fruit canneries, harvesting of citrus-frui 


crops, together with prospective public proj 


ects to start shortly, promise a decided gain 


in employment during April. 
>? > 
Colorado.—Industrial activity and employ 


ment continued irregular during March. Em 
ployment in 


ing and railroad activities, metal 


below normal. 


A large surplus of male and female workers 
prevailed in practically all sections of the 
Spring farm work, such as plowing, 
fertilizing, irrigation-ditch cleaning, pruning 
of orchards, and cattle and sheep feeding were 
well under way in practically all agricultural 
areas, with some increased demand for these 


State. 


workers. 


Most of the larger metal mines, except gold, 
continued inactive; however, some new metal- 
mine activity was noted in the Alma district. 
A turther increase in gold mining was re- 
ported. Ojil-field prospecting operations were 
Jairly active in the Fort Morgan-Orchard dis- 

Building and general construction, al- 
though considerably less than usual, showed 


trict. 


a shght upward trend during the month. 
Construcvion of additional telephone toll 


line lacilities in various centers throughout 


the State was in progress. No large munic 
ipal construction projects were reported. 
tive, and construction 


commenced on 


ating activities and 
siderably below normal. 


++ + 


Connecticut.—Very little change was noted 
in the industrial-employment aivustion dur- 


A number of plants reported 
overtime schedules and severai industries re- 


including 


ported an increase in employment, 
those manufacturing electrical goods, 


fel 
slippers and shoes and cotton webbing. 


Normal operations prevailed in the cigar 
plants manu- 


and tobacco factories and in 


facturing men’s hats, hatters’ fur, under 
wane. builders’ hardware, and  collapsibl 
| tubes. 





industries during March, although a marked | 


surplus of all classes of labor still prevailed 
throughout the State. 
Favorable weather was a factor in increas- 


jing the demand for fapm help in nearly all 


agricultural areas, while the starting of 
seasonal operations in many of the vegetable 
canneries toward the latter part of the month 


gave employment to several thousand workers. | 


Spring trade in millinery and wearing ap-| 


parel increased factory employment in these 
lines. Some additions to forces were made 
by the public utilities. A large oil plant re- 


Establishments reported as continuing on 
but with increased em- 
ployment, included factories producing clocks 


curtailed schedules, 


Highway and 


railroad company will employ approxi- 
mately 170 additional section laborers during 
A lumber concern resumed operations 
in its sawmill and logging camp, employing 
approximately 300 men, while another expects 
to start operations soon in its sawmill and 


however, a 
| sufficient supply of this class of labor existed 


clay-products factories, and steel 


nd jobs for the unemployed 
resulted in the placing of many persons. The 


connection with agriculture, 
highway construction, and gold mining showed 
a slight seasonal increase, while manufactur- 


mining, 
other than gold, and coal mining continued 


Highway-maintenance work continued ac- 


Railroad shop, 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 
Before Congres 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8397, Interior Dept. f. yr. 1933. Passed 
- — 16. Passed 8. Apr. 13. Approved 
pr. 22. 


Banks 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11503. Williams. To amend act creat- 
ing Reconstruction Finance Corp.; Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 11506. Schneider. To amend Fedl. 
Reserve Act, as amended; Banking and Cur- 


rency. 
District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4444. Blaine. For recording of deeds of 
trust and mortgages secured on real. estate 
and for releasing thereof; Dist. of Columbia. 

H. R. 11504. Boehne. For sale of certain 
| Govt. property in District; Dist. of Columbia. 


Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11499. Goldsborough. For restoring 
and maintaining purchasing power of dollar; 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 11509. Sabath. To prohibit use of 
mails or interstate commerce facilities, and 
banks from making loans in furtherance of 
bucket-shop transactions and short securities; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 11510. Sabath. To prohibit short sales 
of stock, and to regulate certain transactions 
in securities; Judiciary. 


Fish 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6483. For the protection of fish by re- 
quiring reports on location of canneries in 
Alaska. Reptd. to H. Apr. 21. 

Highways 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 79. 
Liston Range Rear Lighthouse Reservation, 
New Castle County, Del., for highway pur- 
poses. Reptd. to H. Apr. 21. 

H. R. 11683. For conveyance of certain tract 
of land to Stonington, Conn. Reptd. To H. 
Apr. 21. 

S. 283. For conveyance of certain strip of 
land on Fenwick Island, Del., for roadway 


purposes. Passed S. Mar. 10. Reptd. to H. 
Apr. 21. 


t 


t 


e 
t 


Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10351. Approving contract for appor- 
tionment of waters of Ahtanum Creek, Wash., 
between Yakima Indian Reservation and lands 
north thereof. Reptd. to H. Apr. 21, 

Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

K. R. 10748. For liquidating bonded and 
other outstanding indebtedness of Farmers’ 
Irrigation District, Nebr. Reptd. to H. Apr. 21. 


Judiciary 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11502. Maas. To amend Revised Stat- 
utes relating to recognizances in criminal 
causes; a’. 

H. R. 11508. LaGuardia. To limit jurisdic- 
tion of dist. courts of U. S.; Judiciary. 

National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4451. Copeland. Authorizing officers and 
enlisted men of Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
to accept awards of decorations tendered them 
by foreign nations; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11505. Withrow. To provide that any 


a 
Military Academy shall be made and located 
| on Govt. property at Camp McCoy, Wis.; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 11507. James. To grant double-time 
of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 


Affairs. ‘ 
Postal Service 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 11152. To amend U. S. Code, to pro- 
mote Parcel Post Service. Reptd. to H. Apr. 21. 

8S. 621. To repeal sec. 7 of Postal Act ap- 
proved May 29, 1928. Passed S. Jan. 20. Reptd. 
to H. Apr. 21. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 11337. Authorizing Secy. og Treas. 
to exchange Fedl. bidg. site in Dover, N. J., 
for another site. a to H. Apr. 21. 


Ut 


e 


ana watches, men's shirts, toys, eiectrical Public Lands 
goods, firearms, paper boxes, hosiery, brake | Changes in status: 
iining, and typewriter supply houses. Em- S. 4028. To restore homestead rights in 


creased activity was noted in sporting goods, 


harware, and typewriter-supply houses. Em 
ployment reductions were noted in plant 
manufacturing brass goods, 
woolen goods, automatic machinery, 
machines, and phonographs. 


Railroad shops continued to operate below 
normal. Very iew utility projects were under 


way; however, State ana Federal building con 
tinued to employ a 


fhere was very littie aemand for farm help. 
Delaware.—A surpius 0: iabor was apparen 


throughout the State during March. Close to 


normai operations prevailea in the rubber 


-|addl. | Si > . a. ; ; 
hose, steel, leather, bottle-cap, and textlle | Apr. anne CS es Ses SP 
industrtes; however, operations continued in 8. 3953. To amend act to promote mining 
the jute, paper, fiber, plumbing supplies, and|jn potash on public domain. Reptd. to 8.| 
shirt-making and floor-products concerns on Apr. 21. 

@ greatly curtailed basis. Railroads 
Due to unfavorable weather conditions, | Bills introduced: s 


there was a noted decrease in the forces em 


ployed on highway construction. While ih 


sarm-labor situation remained below normal, 


an improvement is expected wth the plantin 
of Spring crops. The various empioymen 
committees throughout the State aided in pro 


viding part-time work tor many idle people. | 


Building continued at a fairly satsiactor 


level, 
++ + 
District of Columbia.—The unemploymen 
apparent throughout March included build 
ing-trades men of all classes, clerical workers 
and unskilled help. This area is not prima 
rily an industrial section, and it is difficult fo 


factory workers from other localities to secure 


employment. 

The 
city were in operation, with close to norma 
forces employed in most instances. 
volume of Federal building under way con 
tinued to employ many men, 
building permits issued for private structure 
totaled $1,258,330. 


Some street-improvement work was unde 


way and additional contracts for repairs were 


awarded at a cost of $20,400. The larger retai 
stores temporarily increased their forces dur 


ing the Easter vacation period. The printing 
and utility 


establishments, bakeries, dairies, 
concerns reported normal forces employed. 
+ 


Fiorida.—An increase in employment wa 


noted in the agricultural sections, although 


this was offset by a slight decrease in indus 


metal products, | 
sewing | 


large number of men. 
Unemployment relief committees found em- | 
ployment for many people in the various cities. 


manufacturing establishments of the | 
The large 


while new 


certain cases. Reptd. to S. Apr. 21. 
| 8. 4165. To remove existing discriminations 
S| incident to certain land grants. Reptd. to S. 

Apr. 21. 

S. 4416. For transfer of certain school lands 
in N. Dak. to Internatl. Peace Garden, (Inc.). 
Reptd. to 8. Apr. 21. 

H. R. 5603. To authorize conveyance by 
U. 8S. to Minn. certain lands in County of 


Diego certain lands in Cleveland Nat!. Forest 
and Capitan Grande Indiap Reservation for 
dam and reservoir purposes to as to include 


t 


e 


their employes; Judiciary. 


8 Shipping 


v 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11497. Lonergan. Amending acts re- 
| Jating to water transportation, for purpose 
|of further regulating carriers by water en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Tariff 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4436. Hatfield. To amend section 305 (a) 

of Tariff Act of 1930, and secs. 211, 245, and 


312 of Criminal Code, as amended; Finance. 
Taxation 


y 


t 


r 


Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11500. Sabath. To provide additional 
révenue; Ways and Means. 
Veterans 


1 


Bills introduced: 
S. 4448. Connally. To decrease interest rates 


S| On adjusted-compensation loans; Finance. 


. trial activities. A further reduction in forces 


occurred in the candy factories. Increased 
production schedules in the automobile-as- 


1 





Part-time operations obtained in the cigar 
factories. 

| Am increase- in the volume of perishable 
shipments from the truck areas by rail and 
water was apparent, but a slight decrease in 
tourist travel was noted. Wholesale and retail 
houses curtailed their forces. Practically all 
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Aniate “a Prohibition ia Cionduce | 
Show Increase for Nine-month Period 


Yyseness 54,517 prohibition offenders were arrested by State and Federal 
officials in the first nine months of the last fiscal year, a total of 67,160 have 
been arrested in the corresponding period of the present year, according to a 
comparative statement of enforcement activities ‘ssued April 21 by the Bureau of 


Prohibition, Department of Justice. 
in the issue of April 22.) 


(A summary of the tabulations was published 
Convictions in the two periods increased from 41,235 to 


50,466. The tabulated statement follows in full text: 











State 

Criminal prohibition cases on court 
dccket June 30 ........-eeeereesees 2.135 
Cases in which arrests were made.. 9,239 
Cases held by Commissioner ........ ess+s. 
Cases placed on docket .....+--+eee++ 6,451 
Cases terminated ......--.-seeeeee eee 6,131 
CONVIctionS ....-.eeereeceeneereenene 5,341 
Acquittals ..... 184 
Nollie prossed 232 
Quashed or dismissed 374 
Pleas cf guilty ...... 4,847 
Jury trials ....... oe 678 

Unfinished cases on docket March 
Bh, BERD ccccccccccccccnccccctosesess 2,455 

Jail and penitentiary senvences im-~- 
posed ‘ 2,300 


Average sentence 
Number fines imposed 
Average fine 

uity cases on docket June 30 





Bills of complaint filed ..........++.. 
Temporary injunctions issued ....... sss+. 
Permanent injunctions granted ee 105 
Bille dismissed .......ccccccescccccee cesses 
Bills pending .......-e-seceeesseceece vy? 
Automobiles seized ......+esees ecace 320 
Boats seized ........sse0% eocvecere @0e Seats 
Stills seized .......seeee eoceeccecocee 1,433 
Beer fermenters ......-esseecseees oss 14,843 
Gallons Of beer .......scceccevscccees 171,629 
Gallons Of Spirits ......ccccccsccsere 93,912 
Gallons of wine ....... dianeustonee ° 237 
Law cases on docket June 30 ...... ea -daKean 
ET ME Sains cccnuagsccensategesees 600000 
PO <.corctansceseockbeces é0440% 
Judgments of forfeiture ........-.... 320 
Eee WGI ln ccc cccnccccscccccses eseece 
Average number of agents ........4.5 sess 
Per cent of convictions ............ 87.1 
Per cent of aquitgals, nolle prossed 

ANG GISMISSEd cecccccececsecvecese 12.8 





Georgia.—While there was practically no) 

1931 1932 change in the employment SO in are. 
———~,.).| there were very few industries repor as 

vedere? Total State Federal Total | inactive; Rowers. most plants operated on 
22,745 24,880 2.455 18,952 21.407 | curtailed schedules with reduced forces en- 

9 ; 1 7 gaged. 
onan Hf weeedl uae aaaee| The surplus of labor was particularly no- 
ay ans 46.539 11,540 49.426 60966 | ticeable among building-trades men and cler- 
41 285 47416 10'224 46.272 56.496 | ical help. A large number of men were given 
35°04 41.235 8.837 41.629 50.466|¢™Mployment through drives to create work. 

"962 1146 356 895 1/251 | Fertilizer mills operated below normal. A re- 
1508 2153 496 1,820 2'22¢| tail store and several woodworking plants 
2'508 2882 625 1.928 2553 | Closed. affecting a total of 140 employes. 
33.577 38.424 7,980 39°339 47310| Building was far below normal; however, a 

27 3.957 1213 3.194 4/407 | Rumber of Federa! projects provided employ- 
7 - : , , ment for many skilled and unakilled lehorers. 

A considerable increase in ghway work is 
same ae arte a a5,6rr anticipated in many counties in April, which 
19,464 21,764 3.785 31,596 35.381 | Should provide work for many of the unem- 

216.9 205.0 110.0 175.8 siea.s | loved. ee 

ae ghee giai'ee eitait $159.38|  Idaho.—Work that was started on several 
. 4,990 4,990 : 5,533 5.533 | highway contracts in March provided em- 

6.311 BMP ssasts 8782 #782 | ployment for a number of men. No. change 
2'413 2°413 7 3673 3.673 | WaS noted in the lumber mills, which con- 
4,079 4.184 5.918 6272 | tinued below normal. 

"807 "807 1,005 1,005 | Operations in the larger metal mines were 
6,415 6.415 7.392 7.392 | restreted to a three-day week, while one of 
5.681 6.001 ** "403 8.617 9/920 | the lead-silver mines closed, affecting several 
ran "45 44 "4| hundred laborers. The volume of residential 
16,019 17.452 1765 17.710 19,475 | building showed a substantial increase. Ef- 
28246 43.089 91426 11.408 20334 | forts of the unemployment-relief programs 

3.960.951 4,132,580 132.820 2.424.884 2,557,704 resulted in part-time work for a large number 

‘179; ‘ ; 7 x 1,814 | Of, men. 

368140 368 986 5783 "281 004 17e777|..Many ranch hands secured employment in 
1,504 1,504 1.755 1:755| the sheep camps and on the farms. A small 
3111 3,111 cenit 3,716 3.716 | force was engaged on telephone construction. 
"333 "333 Penh "402 ‘402 | Reports from all sections of the State re- 
2,255 2,575 " "403 3.016 3,419 | vealed @ considerable surplus of labor in all | 
2,027 ae 2,053 2,053 | lines. 
oe 1S tes 1,930 1.350 | (Survey of conditions in other States 

5 . , 9.3 fs y of : ‘ 

“ _ =“? =e 893|  wili be published in full text in the 

13.0 13.0 13.5 10 10.6] issue of April 25.) 


|of the major industries operated; however, 
several reported part time. 

Highway construction increased and a num- 
ber of additional laborers were employed. 
Livestock feeding and dairy-products plants 
afforded employment for many farm workers. 
Phosphate, lime rock, and fuller's-earth mines 
| operated with increased forces engaged. 

Slizht employment gains occurred in the 
| fertilizer plants. The larger cities throughout 
|the ‘State temporarily relieved local unem- 
| ployment by reestablishing make-work pro- 
grams. 
parent throughout March. 
| -~+ + 





For conveyance of portion of) 


extension which may be required by U. S.| 


credit for retirement purposes to enlisted men | 


for certain service during World War; Military | 


| Passed H. Mar. 21. Reptd. to S. 
pr. 21. ° | 
H. R. 10495. Amending act granting San 


H. R. 11498. Mead. To amend act relating | 
to liability of common carriers by railroad to| 


sembling plants absorbed additional workmen. | 


A general surplus of labor was ap- | 


Financing Policies of Utility 
In Retiring Bonds Described 


S Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to Na- 
tional Public Service Company 








Commission, testifying in connection wi 


excerpts follow: 


+ 

Q. What treatment is accorded by this 
computation to the discount suffered by the 
company on its issues of bonds? } 

A. The statement as prepared shows the 
manner in which the discount would have 
been written off had the present management 
been in charge at the time these bonds were 
issued. This does not agree with the com- 
pany’s records as to the manner of handling 
the discount on the bonds issued in 1923 and 
1924, 

Q. Does this computation accord some kind 
of treatment to the discount suffered on_the 
bonds? I will put it another way. Does 
this computation deal with the discount suf- 
fered on the bonds? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it deal with the interest paid on 
the bonds? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it deal with premiums paid by the 
company to retire outstanding bonds, the re- 
tirement of which was to finance new issues? 


A. Yes, sir. 
++ + 


Q. According to this computation, does/| 
the cost of the money include the discount 
suffered on the bonds, the expenses of the 
issues, the premiums paid to retire outstand- 
} img issues? A. Yes, sir. 

. As I understand you, the computation 
shows the amortization of debt discount and 
expense first as that amortization as has been 
recorded on the books of the National Pub- 
lic Service Corporation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then it also shows the amortiza- 
tion of debt discount and expense as per the 
schedule prepared by the accountants of the 
company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then it shows that the amortization 
charges according to this schedule are in ex- 
cess of the charges recorded on the books? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. In other words, it is a computation 
made by the persons now in charge of the 
compa of the method by which they think 
these arges should have been amortized? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. It is not the method by which they were | 
actually amortized? A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you describe for us the method 
used by the company accountants in this 
computation to arrive at the annual cost of 
money? 

A. The computation considered the net 
proceeds from the sale of the bonds as the 
amount of money in use. The cost of this 
money includes the interest, the discount 
and the expense. Where a bond has been 
retired and a new bond issued the premium 
;on the bonds retired is added to the cost of 
the money under the new bonds. In that 
respect this statement differs from the method 
I have used in making the computation in 
my report. 

Q. What are the points of difference? 

A. In my report I have considered the pre- 
mium on the retirement of the bonds as be- 
ing part of the cost of the money of that 
bond retired, and the second difference is that 
in the company’s schedule they have treated 
the unamortized portion of debt discount and 
expense on the retirement of a bond, adding 
it to the cost of the new bonds issued and 
amortized it over the life of the new bonds 
This changes naturally with the refinancing 
or the replacing of any one bond issue. ‘ 


+ + + 


Q. Let me see if I understand you. Suppose 
| the company puts out an original issue of 
bonds, which we will say are to run for 30 
| years. In putting out these bonds they incur 
certain expenses. In putting them out they 
ralso suffer a discount, and, of course, they 
have to pay an annual interest rate on the 
bonds. As I understand you, the cost of the 
money reduced to an annual basis would con- 
sist of the annual interest, plus one-thirtieth 
of the expenses, plus one-thirtieth of the dis- 
count; is that correct? Remember, we are 
dealing with bonds that are to run for 30 
years. 

A. And that this is an original bond and 
there has been none retired. Yes, sir, that is 
correct. 

Q. The one-thirtieth of the expense and 
one-thirtieth of the discount would be 








Cen 


ges in E 


General index 
| Food and kindred products....... 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Confectionery oer a 
Ice cream 
Flour ... 
ee Perret 
| Sugar refining, cane 
Beet sugar 
Beverages .... 
Butter 


| Textiles and their products........-seeeeeeeers 
Cotton BOOKS ......... ccercccccveccccveveece 
Hosiery and Knit gOOdS.........sseeeeeeeeees 
TE OOEED cvccccevchss daccdstovccsecevseevecos 
| Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugB..........sscccsccccvcvcccece 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........... oeeee 
Clothing, Men's ....cccccsccscsese eoveccevere 
Shirts and collars..........+++0++ 
Clothing, women's ...... 
Millinery and lace goods. 
Corsets and allied garments 
Cotton small wares 
Hats, fur-felt ...... 
Se IO: 3... a nie ob obs a Genoa Wines e 08 


Iron and steel and their products, not includ- 
ing machinery 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe . 
Structural ironwork 
Hardware 
Steem fittings 
COED sic vcbercccceectcccndcverdcstestacacecs 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets 
Cutlery and edge tOOls.......ssesceeceveeees 
Forgings, iron and steel.,.......s.seeeeseeees 
Plumbers’ supplies ........sssssecevessveeees 
Tin cans and other tinware........s.seseeees 
Tools, not including edge tools.......... 
WITeWOrk 2.0... cccccsvccrcevevccce eocece 


| Lumber and allied products..... escocnce ° 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
Turpentine and rosin 
| Leather and its manufactures..... oceecrcccens 
Leather 
Boots and shoes........sccccccccccssecscccess 
Paper and pEnAne 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and Job............ssseeee anes 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals........ 






































Chemicals and allied products..........+++ eee 
Chemicals ........-+++ Liga wae aR AESONES ees 
Fertilizers ....... ° 









Petroleum refining 
Cottonseed oil, cake and meal. 
Druggists’ preparations 
Explosives 


| Stone, clay and glass products 

Cement 

Brick, tile and terra cotta 
Pottery 

Glass 

Marble, granite, slate, €tC. ......sssseeeeeeee 
| Nonferrous metals and their products......... 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze and copper products 
Aluminum manufactures 
Clock, clock movements, etc. 
Gas and electric fixtures..s 
Plated ware 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead and zinc 
Jewelry 


Tobacco manufactures 
Chewing and smoking 
Cigars and cigarettes 

Transportation equipment ....--+-+eserre cove 
Automobiles . 
Aircraft 
Cars, electric and steam railro 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 

Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes......s++sseeees 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other........--..-seeseeeeeeee 

Machinery, not including transportation equip- 

DOGMA. Cos ckepechasepenssheceqaceees #69 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies 
Engines and water wheels 
Cash registers and calculating machines.... 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools ea baden« 
Textile machinery and parts. 
Typewriters and supplies.... 
Radio ... 

Railroad repair shops 

Electric railroads 

Steam railroads 
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INANCING methods of the National Public Service Corporation are described 
in testimony April 5 by Robert T. Dalrymple, examiner of the Federal Trade 


financial activities of power and gas utilities. 
script of Mr. Dalrymple’s testimony was begun in the issue of April 22.) 


; the bonds in. 
‘the company the cost of the money on the 


| issue? 


mployment and Pay Rolls 
Recorded in Manufacturing Industries | 


Index numbers of employment and pay 
(12-month average 1926—100) 


issued by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor.) 


th the Commission’s investigation into 
(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
Further 





charged against the company's income every 
year, would it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is what is known as amortiza- 
tion, is it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Assume that that bond, instead of run- 
ning 30 years, runs 10 years and the company | 
calls the bond for redemption; assume that 
when the bonds are called for redemption 
the company has to pay a premium to get 
In this computation made by 


second bond issue includes the premium paid 


on the first bond issue, does it not? A. Yes, | 

sir. | 

++ + 1 

Q. It includes the discount suffered on the 

second issue, does it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The expense of getting out the second 
issue? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The annual interest rate of the second 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And does the company’s computation 
also include that portion of the discount and 
expense incurred on the first issue which the 
company had not amortized at the day of | 
redemption? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. According to the company’s computa- 
tion, which covers the period from 1923 to | 
1929—that is, the first sheet covers that pe- 
riod—what additional amount would have 
been charged on the company’s books for 
amortization of debt discount and expense 
over the amount that was actually charged? 
A. $437,467.88, 

Q. That is, if the amortization had been 
charged according to this computation, the 
amount you have just given us would be the 
excess of the amortization charges over the 
charges actually made? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The charges actually made amounted to 
what? A. $247,573.12. 

Q. The charges that should have been made 
according to the schedule now submitted by | 
the company total how much? A. $685,041. | 

Q. There are too many figures on this com- 
putation to deal with them intelligently in 
an oral examination, but it is my understand- 
ing, and you will correct me if I am in error, 
that the company has outstanding now what 
is known as 50-year 5 per cent debentures; is 
that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that all of the earlier issue of bonds 
and debentures of the company have been 
retired and replaced by the money obtained 
from the 50-year debentures, 5 per cent bonds? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These 50-year debentures bear interest 
at an annual rate of how much? A. 5 per 
cent. 

Q. In making the computation of the cost 
of the money obtained from these 50-year | 
debentures under the method adopted by the 
company, what do we find regarding the an- 
nual cost of the money realized from this 
issue? A. 6.29 per cent. 


++ + 


. What is 6.29 per cent? A. That item 
includes the interest, the discount on the 
present debentures, the expense of the issue 
of these debentures and the unamortized por- 
tion of debt and discount,on all previous bond 
issues up to the time of the issuing of the 50-| 
year debentures. j 

Q. That is, if I understand you, one of 
the annual interest rate on these debentures 
is 5 per cent, the company is actually paying 
6.29 per cent, because it is adding, according 
to this computation, to the annual interest | 
rate a sum for amortization of discount ex- 
pense and the premium; is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir; on prior issues. 

Q. That is, assuming also that the 50-year 
debentures are left outstanding for the full 
period of 50 years, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does the statement presented by the 
company change the items of discount, ex- 
pense or premiums paid on the various issues 
as shown by your report, Exhibit 5016? 

A. Yes, sir. Their statement will show dif- 
ferent results than I have shown in my re- 
port, 

Q. The statement does not show the com- 
pany suffered any different discount from that 
shown by you, does it? A. No, sir. 
Q. It shows they suffered the same expense 


-roll totals in manufacturing industries: | 


-— Employment ——, r——Pay-roll totals——, 


Year’s Business 


In Insurance in 


Florida Analyzed 


Life Policies Totaling More 
Than 700 Millions Were 


In Force Last Dec. 31, 
Says State Treasurer 


Tallahassee, Fla., April 22. 


Life insurance companies had $706,725,- 
508 of insurance in force in Florida Dee. 
31, 1931, according to a preliminary report 
of the State Treasurer, W. V. Knott, who 
is ex-officio State Inusrance Commissioner. 
New business written and renewals in 1931 
totaled $185,172,254, while terminated 
policies aggregated $189,675,945 in face 
amount. 

Net life insurance losses paid by the 
companies during the year were $8,978.974; 


,net premiums received amounted to $23,- 


975,922. 

The miscellaneous business of life and 
casualty insurance companies in the State 
resulted in losses being greater than pre- 
mium incomes. Net premiums received 
were $5,273,565 as compared with $5,914,- 
611 paid in net losses. The casualty and 
surety companies received $4,656,817 in 
net premiums and paid net losses totaling 
$5,228,688, while the accident and health 
departments of life companies had net 
premiums of $616,748 as against net loss 
payments aggregating $385,922. 


Losses on Security Bonds 


The greatest loss was sustained in the 
writing of surety bonds. Net losses paid 
on this class of business amounted to $3,- 
305.224 and net premiums received were 
only $356,504. 

Stock fire and marine insurance com- 
panies received $11.700,694 in net premiums 
and paid $4,946,289 in net losses; mutual 
fire and marine companies had $245,758 
in net premiums as against $279,704 in 
net losses. 

The loss ratio of fire and marine com- 
panies on Florida business during the 
year was 43.8 per cent as compared with 
oo per cent in 1930 and 40.3 per cent in 
Net premiums received by fire com- 


; panies in 1931 were about $1,500,000 less 


than in 1930 while the net losses paid in- 
creased approximately $750,000. 





Industrial Accidents Drop 
In Pennsylvania in Month 


Harrisburg, Pa., April 22. 


The total number of industrial accidents 
reported to the State Department of La- 
bor and Industry during March was the 
lowest recorded for any March since the 
inception of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Aci in 1916. Reports of 100 
fatal and 7,548 nonfatal accidents were 
received. 


In comparison with the accident totals 
for March, 1931, fatal accidents in March, 
1932, showed a decrease of 28, or 22 per 
cent, and nonfatal a¢cidents a decrease of 
1,543, or 17 per cent. 

Compensation awards during the first 
quarter of 1932 were $2,995,813 in 14,734 
cases, as compared with awards totaling 
$4,049,972 in 20,349 cases in the correspond- 
ing quarter of the preceding year. 


and paid the same premiums? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. The difference is due to a difference in 
the method of computation; is that right? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Let us look at this 50-year debenture 
issue. According to the company’s computa- 
tion, the cost of the money over the list of 
that issue reduced to an annual basis is 6.29 
per cent. Have you made any computation 
of the annual cost of that money? 

A. On that particular bond I made no 
computation, because the bonds are still out- 
standing. Any computation under the method 
I have used on prior bonds would show the 
cost to be approximately 5.05 per cent. 

ec If the company had made annual 
charges for amortization of debt discount and 
expense by the method pointed out by this 
computation to the end of 1931, what sum 
woul have been left as the balance unamort- 
ized? A. $4.903,069.79 

Q. If the National Public Service Corpora- 
tion had adopted the method of amortization 
shown by this exhibit what additional sum 
would it have charged ageinst this surplus 
that it has not charged? A. $437,467.88. 

-~ + + 


Q. That is to the end of 1929? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. According to the computation made by 
the company, as shown by this exhibit, did 
the company in obtaining money through 
putting out the 50-year debentures reduce the 
annual cost of the money obtained? 

A. It reduced the annual charge made to ex- . 
pense on acount of the bond interest; yes, sir. 
| Q. Put it another way, did the company ef- 

fect any saving by the refinancing repre- 
sented by the 50-year debentures? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us what saving, and how it 
was brought about? A. The net annual sav- 
ing was $47,537. 

Q. That saving is due in part, is it not, to 
the reduction in the interest rate? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Perhaps it is due wholly to that? A. You 
| might say wholly. 

Q. When this company suffered discount on 
the bonds and debentures that it put out in 
|; years past, did it follow the practice of 
| charging part of that discount suffered to its 

investment in the stocks of the various sub- 
sidiary companies? A. Prior to 1925; yes, sir. 

Q@. The method adopted by the company in 
the computation shown by Exhibit 16 re- 
moves discoynt from investment, does it not, 
end treats it as what is really is, discount? 
A. Yes, sir. 

+~+ + 





Mar., Feb., Mar., Mar., Feb., Mar., 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
75.9 65.6 64.5 69.6 49.6 48.2 
86.9 81.1 80.2 85.7 728 71.3 | 
90.2 89.8 85.9 90.2 719.2 74.8 
82.3 14.5 71.2 77.2 62.9 59.3 
76.2 68.4 68.3 16.9 62.8 62.8 
87.7 84.3 84.8 85.2 72.2 71.2 
90.6 83.2 82.5 88.9 76.4 75.8 | 
82.2 15.7 76.6 84.5 67.4 69.7 | 
29.4 25.6 26.5 36.5 30.5 28.3 | 
81.9 72.1 72.3 78.0 60.6 61.5 
99.5 84.2 93.7 98.1 79.6 84.9 
81.5 75.1 73.4 75.9 57.6 55.3 
16.8 15.6 75.0 69.8 58.5 57.0 | 
80.1 81.6 81.6 13.4 63.4 62.5 
83.2 69.3 58.0 76.2 51.3 38.6 
76.4 73.8 66.5 73.0 63.4 53.4 
76.1 61.8 62.4 64.6 40.6 41.3 
95.4 86.2 85.8 94.5 75.4 72.4 
17.5 71.8 71.2 66.2 47.8 47.4 
74.2 60.8 60.3 62.4 41.9 41.1 
98.6 14.4 77.5 93.8 55.4 61.9 
88.3 82.0 84.3 86.1 65.9 67.3 
104.1 1056 1081 117.1 95.5 95.2 
104.1 87.5 86.6 105.5 75.1 70.0 
89.5 67.0 67.0 60.4 40.2 41.5 
79.7 64.3 66.1 80.3 48.5 51.0 
75.0 62.3 61.0 64.2 36.8 35.2 
76.2 62.8 616 67.8 34.3 32.8 
58.5 42.1 38.1 54.6 27.8 25.4 
15.4 55.6 54.3 63.9 36.6 34.4 
69.3 58.5 57.6 55.2 36.0 34.8 
60.1 45.0 43.6 47.4 28.4 26.0 
64.7 50.6 51.4 50.3 30.7 30.6 
83.1 70.8 68.0 71.1 46.6 42.5 
179 14.3 14.9 68.2 56.4 55.1 
66.5 66.9 67.7 55.3 41.7 39.9 
81.2 68.9 65.5 63.1 42.7 39.2 
88.8 12.8 13.4 61.8 45.3 46.7 
88.6 76.8 73.2 66.9 50.9 47.4 
92.3 102.3 98.1 88.9 85.2 81.3 
54.2 41.7 40.1 45.7 25.6 24.1 
50.3 36.0 35.3 41.2 20.4 19.9 
55.0 41.4 40.4 476 27.5 25.1 
63.4 56.2 51.8 52.4 33.7 31.4 
57.3 46.8 45.1 66.3 41.6 35.4 
82.3 79.1 80.2 70.9 59.3 60.2 
78.4 71.7 70.7 73.8 58.8 57.7 
83.3 80.9 82.6 70.1 59.4 60.9 
92.4 85.0 84.2 94.5 17.5 76.5 
82.0 77.1 71.8 171 61.2 61.0 
81.9 73.4 73.3 83.0 65.1 65.9 
93.0 82.4 80.1 94.4 144 71.9 
1079 101.4 101.1 1104 95.9 95.3 
89.5 80.3 79.9 87.2 10.6 69.7 
98.6 88.9 88.9 86.9 10.7 70.9 
93.7 56.6 63.9 78.3 40.4 42.7 
71.5 66.4 65.2 74.8 61.9 60.1 
57.8 43.2 46.5 §2.9 ao 5 45.3 
86.0 18.8 79.6 98.5 81.2 79.7% 
104.8 84.3 77.9 87.8 58.6 56.4 
82.9 73.9 74.2 84.0 64.3 65.0 
1448 149.2 143.7 1504 1365 133.1 
99.3 96.5 968 1073 89.7 89.4 
65.2 47.9 48.1 58.5 33.6 33.2 
60.0 43.3 43.1 53.2 29.3 28.4 
47.7 29.5 29.5 36.8 14.8 14.2 
79.1 69.1 62.2 67.4 48.2 48.4 
72.2 63.4 64.9 69.1 51.9 50.8 
92.3 53.6 52.4 86% 39.3 40.3 
72.3 61.4 60.6 69.0 45.6 43.1 
72.7 65.6 67.1 67.3 48.1 49.4 
70.7 60.8 59.6 62.7 43.4 40.1 
80.3 55.1 55.5 76.1 39.3 33.1 
62.7 54.7 52.0 57.9 38.0 33.1 
92.8 76.4 74.7 82.4 58.9 57.8 
80.0 65.1 64.6 68.6 46.6 46.5 
78.1 69.1 66.8 90.2 51.3 45.9 
52.7 43.8 43.3 45.7 34.6 31.9 
85.0 74.0 12.5 72.4 56.9 55.5 
92.2 92.4 88.9 84.3 81.1 72.6 
84.1 71.6 70.4 71.0 54.0 53.4 
73.7 64.8 63.3 65.0 49.8 49.0 
75.2 67.2 65.2 65.9 50.6 49.9 
303.2 2245 2299 335.1 2279 234.5 
32.8 21.3 22.8 24.2 13.7 14.3 
36.7 21.1 20.6 32.9 17.9 18.2 
97.6 90.0 88.7 92.3 718 73.7 
13 69.6 68.5 61.9 52.2 49.8 
68.3 65.8 65.1 63.3 51.4 47.7 
55.8 62.0 59.8 34.9 41.4 43.4 
90.1 84.4 83.3 76.0 61.6 60.3 
17.5 59.8 58.1 66.5 42.3 39.8 
66.4 41.4 40.8 53.7 35.3 34.0 
87.0 70.8 69.3 80.5 56.5 53.2 
81.4 52.0 51.4 12.4 34.8 33.9 
83.7 713 75.3 73.8 55.7 54.5 
72.4 54.7 53.2 59.5 34.9 33.1 
72.9 47.3 44.6 58.3 34.4 30.1 
78.1 68.7 66.1 68.0 55.6 50.6 
89.1 72.1 11.4 67.6 48.3 45.8 
74.6 72.0 64.1 73.9 61.4 $1.1 
66.1 52.2 52.5 68.5 42.6 42.9 
82.1 72.4 71.4 81.6 65.2 65.8 
64.9 50.6 51.0 65.3 40.9 41.1 


Q. Is the method adopted by the company 
| in making this computation shown in Exhibit 
5098 in accordance with standard accounting 
practice? A. Yes, sir, I understand it to be 
| such. 

Q. Do you see anything here that leads you 
to change anything that you have said either 
orally or in writing in your report relative 
to the annual cost of money to the National 
| Public Service Corporation? A. No, sir. 
| @. I take it that your view is that the 
| company’s statement instead of showing the 
actual cost of money under each individual 
bond issue is more of a statement showing 
| how those costs will be amortized and taken 
up in the expense account if the method indi- 
cated in Exhibit 5096 is adopted? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In comer weres, if I understand you core 
recily, you will maintain that your compu- 
| tation shown in Exhibit 5096 is a correct 
| method of amortizing the charges? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. In other words, you take the cost of each 
series of bonds as one thing and the state- 
ment of amortization of bond discount and 
expense as another thing? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were the operations ofthe Florida 
Power Corporation and the Georgia Power & 
Light Company carried on? A. In Florida 
and Georzta. 

Q. Are the lines of these two companies in- 
terconnected? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the kilowatt capacity of the 
| generating stations of the Florida Power Cor- 
porations? A. 58,194 kilowatts. 

+ + + 








Q. What is the kilowatt capacity of the gen- 
erating stations of the Georgia Power & Light 
Compeny? A. 4,360 kilowatts. 

Q. How much energy did the Florida Power 
Corporation have available for redistribution 
in the State of Florida during 1929? A. 94,- 
415,699 kilowatt hours. 

Q. How much energy did the Georgia Power 
and Light Company procure in the State of 
Florida? A. 29,688, 305 kilowatt hours. 

Q. Did the Fioirida Power Corporation ay 
cure energy in the State of Georgia? A. Yes, 
5,807,600 kilowatt hours. 

Q. These figures are for 1929, are they? A. 
Yes, sir. 
| @. How much energy was available in 1929 
| for distribution by the Florida Power Corpora- 
tion and the Georgia Power & Light Company 
in the States of Florida and Georgia? A. 94,- 
485.674 kilowatt hours. 

Q. Did this total amount of energy availe 
able for distrioution by these two = 
nies in the two States mentioned increase to 
any degree during 1930? 

A. Yes, it increased more than 10 per cent to 
104,137,328 kilowatt-hours. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of April 25. 
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‘Short’ Trading 

Viewed as Check 
~ On Price Ranges 
Matthew Brush Says Rules 


Prevent Raids by ‘Bear’; 
Percy Rockefeller Tells 


Senate Group of Sales 








[Continued from Page oe : 

ipated. The first he discussed was in 

ir’ Reduction stock, through Shearson, 

Hanna & Company. The plan was, he 

said, to accumulate — and then sell 

nm up 10 or 12 points. 

Wiewhat did you do to aid the pool push 
prices up?” Mr. Gray asked. | 

“Nothing that I know of,” was the re- 
ply. One purpose of the pool, he added, 
was to stabilize the stock, which had not 
ben active, and which had fluctuated 
widely. 

A second poo: 
took a part, he t 
Restaurant stock. 
Tucker Anthony & 


1 in which Mr. Rockefeller 
estified, was in Childs 
The brokerage firm was 
Company. So far as 
he knew, the witness said, this pool did 
not operate on the short side. This pool 
ha sended, he said, and the stock dis- 
tributed. | 
+++ se , 

The third pool with respect to Which 
Mr. Rockefeller was questioned began to 
operate in Lima Locomotive. The broker 
was W. E. Hutton & Co. Other par- 
ticipants were Thomas C. Bragg and Ber- 
nard E. Smith. This pool still exists, he 
said, and for about a year past has been 
interested in Alaska Juneau. 

The Lima Locomotive pool lost money, 
Mr. Rockefeller testified, and it switched 
to Alaska Juneau. 

“Did they sell short stocks of com- 
panies in which you are a director? 
“J am confiident they did not.” 

He would submit the data on the pool 
to the Committee, Mr. Rockefeller prom- 
ised. 
“Why did you pick Smith to operate 

this pool?” Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 

Kentucky, asked. “They picked Rocke- 

feller; he didn’t pick them,” Mr. Gray 

rposed. 

Taken over the tax bill was given as 

one of the reasons by Mr. Rockefeller for 
’ the liquidation of stocks in the last three 

months. 

Explaining that his short operations had 
ben in the nature of “hedging” or insur- 
ance for “terrible” losses he has suffered 
on the long side, amounting to many mil- 
lions, he testified that his profits on the 
short side the last two and a half years 
have been about $550,000. 

William B. Cravath, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
followed Mr. Rockefeller on the stand. 

+ + + 

Mr. Cravath testified that his impres- 
sion of the effect of short selling is very 
different from that of Mr. Whitney. 

Mr. Cravath quoted with approval from 
Walter Bagehot that “when a lot of stupid 
money gets into the hands of a lot of 
stupid people,” there is bound to be infla- 
tion, speculation, and booms; and when 
“a lot of foolish people have spent a lot of 
foolish money” deflation and panic will 
follow. 

Never in the history of the world, Mr. 
Cravath said, was so much stupid money 
in the hands of so many stupid people as 
in 1929. Most of them having no knowl- 
edge of investment principles, and no 
business in the stock market. 

+++ 

“A free and open market” sounds nice, 
Mr. Cravath said, but it is the “bunk.” 
A bear market is not free and open, he 
declared. Short sellers are interested in 
destroying the market for stocks they deal 
in. he said. 

Bears don’t need to start rumors, he 
Said. They start themselves, through the 
stories of financial writers and in other 
ways. 

Short selling might be conducted, the 
witness said, in a way to do little or no 
harm, but the method employed is de- 
structive and depressing. The real harm 
of short selling, he said, is in the method 
of operation. 





Special Groups Are Said 
To Oppose Economy Plans 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


taken place in the course of the last two 
years and a half, the essential soundness 
of fundamental conditions, the enormous 
reserve strength of our economic system, 
it seems to me that the real problem to- 
day is the restoration of confidence. 

“In the very forefront of the program is 
the Government’s undertaking to put its 
own financial house in order. At a time 
when it was found necessary to underpin 
and strengthen our whole commercial and 
financial credit structure by putting back 
of it the credit of the National Govern- 
ment, how can there be any doubt as to 
the necessity for maintaining unimpaired 
aes of the National Government 
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Eoconmy Measures Opposed 


Representative Davis Discusses Favorable Report Broade 
dvertising Restrictions 


Radio A 





Action by Advertisers Advised in’ Address at 
Session of A gencies’ Group 


|S Aetna ~eolanpe- fehl EWIN L. DAVIS (Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn., chairman of 


‘the House Committee on Merchant 


restrictions on advertising talks over the radio before the American Association of 


Advertising Agencies at a “radio session” 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, also spoke. 
in full text in the issue of April 22.) The 
Representative Davis follows in full text: 


> 

CHAIRMAN GAMBLE: Our second speaker is the 
the co-author of the: Allocation Amendment | 
of 1928 to the Radio Act of 1917 and Chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
Radio and Fisheries, the Representative from 
Tennessee, Ewin L. Davis. | 

Mr. Davis: I am in accord with what Sen- 
ator Dill has said and I believe that that rep- 
resents pretty well the Congressional view- 
point. We are the legal custodians of the 
law regulating radio. 

Because of the situation with which all of | 
you are familiar it was necessary for some | 
functionary, some tribunal, to regulate radio, | 
for reasons which were apparent to all, that 
service could be rendered solely by the Na- 
tional Government, and the Federal Govern- 
ment having necessarily and properly assumed 
jurisdiction over the subject there goes with 
that authority a certain responsibility and 
obligation. 

The Federal Government is_ the trustee 

for all the people in providing for the allot- 
ment to different citizens of the right to use 
the air through the instrumentality of the 
radio. It is assumed that the air belongs to 
all the people, that no one individual has any 
vested rights therein, and that radio conse- 
quently is a matter of public interest. Con- 
sequently radio should be regulated and ad-/| 
ministered in the interest of and for the bene- 
fit of the public, including all classes of | 
itizens. 
Y Those of us in Congress feel therefore that 
it is our duty to approach this subject from 
that standpoint. The interest of others is 
only incidental, so far as the interest of the 
whole public is concerned. 

As I understand I am expected as was Sen- 
ator Dill to talk with you with particlar ref- 
erence to radio advertising. I certainly would 
not be capabale of talking to a convention of 
expert and experienced advertisers upon any 
other feature of their work even if it were 
true (which it probably is not) that I am 
capable of discussing this one phase of your 
profession and problems. 

e. +, + 


In the. first place I wish to state that with 
Senator Dill I am a believer in the American 
system. In fact, I think it is always better 
for functions of any kind unless they be 
strictly Governmental to be adminstered by 
private citizens rather than through the Gov- 
ernment. I think that that applies to radio. 

However, I am very decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the use of it should be and must be 
regulated, and regulated in the public in- 
terest.. And of course as we have a system 
now which is largely predicated upon adver- 
tising or rather funds raised from advertising 
the question of advertising enters very defi- 
nitely and importantly into the subject. 

I always undertake to talk very frankly, 
either publicly or privately. I may be too 
candid sometimes but that is my method, and 
I never mean anything offensive by it. I 
shall probabaly say some things that many 
of you do not approve. However, I want to 
state that whatever I may say will be said in 
an entirely kindly and friendly spirit. 

I am in no sense hostile to advertisers or 
advertising in the proper place and of the 
proper kind. However, { stave without hesita- 
tion that I think we have decidedly too much 
sales talk over the radio and I think that 
that is the general public opinion and I think 
that that is proving harmful not only to the 
radio industry, to the broadcasting stations, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

Senator Dill enumerated certain powerful 
factors who are making a crusade against 
so much advertising over the radio. I have 
in mind a much larger, a much more im- 
portant, and to my mind, in the final analysis 
a much more influential group than those 
which he mentioned. I refer to the rank and 
file of the listeners. 

+ a ee 

Having been for 12 or 13 years a member 
of the Committee of the House which has 
jurisdiction over radio legislation, I have 
given the subject much consideration and 
as much investigation as I could. At all 
times, wherever I have been, I have been on 
the alert to learn what I could with respect 
to the public psychology as related to radio. 

Consequently for years and years I have, to 
the best of my ability, been studying the 

ublic viewpoint and I am sure that Senator 
Bin and I have somewhat more opportunity 
to get a general expression and a general 
knowledge upon that subject from various 
sources than is true with respect to the 
ordinary individual because of our connection 
with the subject of radio legislation. We re- 
ceive letters constantly from everywhere giv- 
ing the views of the listeners and of various 
other citizens upon the subject. 

In addition to that, people talk with us 
frequently and constantly about the subject, 
and I know my colleagues who come from 
every section of the United States talk to me 
about the matter. They give their own re- 
actions and they give the reactions of their 
constituents, which they receive through per- 
sonal contact and through correspondence. 

In the light of that study and of informa- 
tion coming through those various sources, I 
am convinced that there is a very consider- 
able dissatisfaction with and reaction to the 
amount of sales talk now going on over the 
radio. 

And when that situation is being constantly 
aggravated and when that feeling is being 
fanned by the aggressive elements which Sen- 
ator Dill has mentioned, in my opinion it 
will reach such momentum that sometihng 
will be done with the present system. 

I want us to retain this system we have 
but I want us to curb and to reform this 
system not only in order that we will be 
able to retain it but in order that it may 
render the public service which radio can 
and should render. + 


My friends, radio is not maintained to sell 
goods. There is no justification for the Fed- 
eral Government maintaining an agency for 
the purpose of advertisers to use in a com- 
mercial way. The only justification for ad- 





extent that it may be maintained financially 
for the purpose of rendering a greater and a 
larger public service. 





“Everyone is for a balanced budget in 
principle. Everyone in principle believes 
in economy in Government and expresses 
a willingness to submit to the additional 
taxation necessary to raise adequate rev- 
enue.” 

“But when an attempt is made to ap- 
ply these principles, very serious resistance 
develops on the part of many groups, 
both as to their application to the reduc- 
tion of the cost of Government and to 
increased taxes. So strong, indeed, is this 
opposition, and so rapidly can it be mo- 
bilized, that it is not too much to say 
that if each part of either the economy 
or the revenue program is considered sep- 
arately and independently of the pro- 
grams as a whole, it is faced with serious 
danger of defeat. 

“Moreover, if to the opposition of special 
groups there be added all of the diffi- 
culties incident to partisan consideration 
of these questions, particularly at a time 
when a national election is pending, the 
obstacles in the way of the development 
and the carrying through of the truly 
national program called for by the times 
become very great indeed.” 





Position of Belgian Trade 
And Industry Unchanged 


The month of March brought no im- 


Those are my views. And I want to state 
furthermore that I do not believe the public 
will stand for any other use of it in the 
final analysis. 

With respect to the amount of sales talk 
that is being indulged in, more than two 
years ago I began giving public warnings 
along this line, before there was any pro- 
nounced public reaction. I talked with many 
of those engaged in the broadcasting indus- 
try. I have discussed it with them since. 
Many of them have, all along, said, “I think 
you are correct. I agree with you, but we 
will handle the situation ourselves.” 

However, instead of that situation, which 
is causing criticism, being remedied it has 
grown steadily worse. There is more adver- 
tising talk over the radio today, according to 
my observations, than there ever has been 
before. 

Of course you gentlemen naturally feel 
that I am not capable of giving you advice 
with respect to advertising but, based upon 
my Own observations and the things that I 
hear said around me constantly, as indicated 
before, I think that much of the advertising 
going over the radio now is overdone to such 
an extent that it has the opposite effect 
from that sought by the advertisers. 

~ + + 

The purpose of advertising is to win good 
will for this. that, or the other commodity 
or service. Whew it creates ill will it has the 
onposite effect, and it is very common to be 
in any group when a radio program is coming 
over the air and to hear expressions of dis- 
gust on all sides, on the part of the audience. 

In a case of that kind that advertising is 
doing the advertisers more harm than it is 
good and it is certainly doing that broad- 
cast station or that chain system a great deal 
more harm than it is good. 

Not only that, but when you indulge in so 
much of that advertising talk interspersed all 
through a program you are going to lose ‘lis- 





(The address of Senator Dill was published 


| think it should be administered. 


| heard, but we couldn't do otherwise. 


vertising, for the commercial use of radio, is | 
the use of it in such a way and to such anj 








portant change to Belgian business and 
industry, and tre general position of the 


country is fairly well sustained, dccording 
to a report received from Commercial At- 
tache R. C. Milter, Brussels. 

The law of March 26 imposed tariff and 
tax increases and provided for economies 
designed to balance the budget. The 
Bourse is depressed, reflecting the unsat- 
isfactory conditions of the-American mar- 
ket as well as the Kreuger developments; 
a fund established by a consortium of the 
large banks is reported to have been used 
in support of the Joca) market. Call 
money remains abundant at the nominal 
rate of 1 per cent. The metallurgical 
markets are still depressed, and prices are 
receding despite an increased number of 
inquiries and ‘tess severe French competi- 
tion.—(Department of Commerce.) 


teners, more and more. 

T will tell you what my idea is: That you 
will get very much better rseults by having 
a moderate amount of advertising than you 
will by having the amount that is generally 
given now. For instance, this is what ordi- 
narily happens: If there is a name advertised 
or if they mention some commodity, in a 
very brief statement, and then they go into 
“oe program the auditors will listen to all 
0 ° 

But when they know, from experience, that 
when this announcer or this advertiser starts 
to. talk he is going to talk for a minute or 
two or,three or four minutes, what happens? 
Do those listening sit there and listen through 
that talk? No. They start talking with each 


or they start talkin 
So the advertiser 
having them 
Then if th 


g about something else. 
loses the effect of even 
listen to what 
€ program goes on for a few min- 





thing occurs. 


a. 


other; they either go to biffing this sales talk 


is being said. 
utes and then they go back to that the same 


If you give the public only so much sales 
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Marine, Radio and Fisheries, discussed 
held in Washington April 15. Senator 
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talk or so much advertising, they are willing 
to listen and absorb and you will be doing 
infinitely better for yourselves than you | 
will if you make it so lengthey or s0 ob- 
noxious that they -will not listen to it at all 
and will turn away with disgust either men- 
tally or physically. 

In other words, I am firmly convinced 
that a proper curb on advertising will not 
only be in the interest of radio generally but 
even in the interest of the advertisers them- 
selves. 

I don’t know what experience you have had 
but my observation has been such that I 
have become absolutely convinced beyond any 
peradventure of a doubt of the sentiment) 
which I am expressing. 

Another thing: As I suggested before the 
Federal Government is trustee of this impor- 
tant function, of this function with such a} 
tremendous potentiality. The public so re- 
gards us. They come to us with complaints 
if they think that we are not administering 
our trusteeship in a manner in which they 


And as I stated before the obligation does 
rest upon us to see that radio which we have} 
assumed to supervise and to regulate shall} 
be held on a high and an unobjectionable | 
plane, from every standpoint, in so far as 
that may be possible. 


+ + + 


Right in that connection, the House of 
Representatives has passed and the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the Senate has reported, I believe, a bill which 
embraces a provision forbidding the conduct- 
ing or advertising of lotteries or lottery con- 
tests over the radio. 

There has been very little objection even 
from the industry to that so far as I aur 

er- 
tainly Congress and the Federal Government 
can not be put in the attitude of licensing 
citizens to violate the laws of every State in 
the Union over the radio. 

I heard mention of these contests today. 
They arouse interest, yes. You can always 
arouse interest with a lottery. Why, the Fed- 
eral Government could go into the lottery 
business and could conduct a great national 
lottery and could raise enough money to run 
sp Federal Government without any other 
axes. 

Yes, that could be done. But we can’t af- 
ford to raise public revenue in that way. In 
like manner we cannot afford to license in- 
dividuals to do the same thing. 

If we regulate and maintain radio broad- 
casting upon a sane, sound basis and in a 
manner that it will render a service that is 
acceptable to the masses of the people there 
won't be any difficulty about continuing the 
present American system, at least in princi- 
ple. If we fail, however, to maintain it on 
that plane you may rest assured that there 
will be such a reaction that the system 
will inevitably be chan-ed. 

I do not want to see that done and so I 
give the warnings which I have today and 
heretofore, with a view to preserving the sys- 
tem and avoiding the destruction of it. But 
as I say I am convinced that there is room 
for reform, there is room for correction of 


evils. 
+ + + 


I have discussed this subject—and they have 
come and discussed with me—with many men 
engaged in broadcasting and in other branches 
of the radio industry, including executives of 
broadcast stations and of broadcast systems. 
Almost without exception they agree that I 
am correct in principle. They approve all of 
it but they speak of difficulties. They say 
that “the advertising agencies insist upon 
more sales talk than we ourselves think is 
proper. We have trouble with them con- 
stantly.” 

I understand that the advertising agencies 
say they have trouble because of the insistence 
of their clients. 

I don’t know just how that is. I expect 
that that is square. I suppose that the 
average individual advertiser is obsessed with 
the idea that if he is to pay for 15 minutes 
he should be able to talk just as much as 
they will let him about himself and his goods. 
But he is looking at it from an individual 
Selfish standopint. He is not looking at it 
from the interest of that broadcast station 
and he is not looking at it from the interest 
of the broadcast system generally. 

So perhaps the advertising agency feels that 
he may want too much advertising and maybe 
he will politely curb him just as much as 
possible but still agree to perhaps more than 
he himself thinks is wise. The same thing 
takes place between the advertising agency 
and the broadcast station. 

There is an opportunity and a duty for 
everybody involved but I will frankly say 
that I haven’t a great deal of belief that it 
is possible for the industry itself to entirely 
eradicate an excessive.amount of sales talk. 
Even if a majority of advertisers and a ma- 
jority of the advertising agencies and a ma- 
jority of the broadcast stations and systems 
were aware of the situation which I have 
undertaken to describe and were disposed to 
prevent an excessive amount of talk, there 
would certainly always be a considerable ele- 
ment who would persist in an excessive 
amount of sales talk. 

+ + + 

And so one advertiser will go to one sta- 
tion—one agency—and he will be allowed to 
talk this much. One of his competitors will 
go through another channel and he will not 
be permitted to engage in so much talk. The 
latter naturally wants to have as much sales 
talk as his competitor and so he will go to 
his station and say, “If you don’t permit me 
to talk that much I shall have to go to the 
other station,” and so he will go. That is the 
Way those things work out. 

I have very, very often been convinced of 
the fact that those in this industry both the 
executives of broadcast stations and adver- 
tisers themselves, especially those in adver- 
tising agencies, realize that this is carried 
too far and yet they are in somewhat of a 


ition 4 of the Act of June 29, 1906, as 
is. C., 


service 


| Ohio; under a modified project at an esti- 
| mated cost of $2,930,000 with annual main- 


Ordered on Bill 
On Alien Seamen 


Measure Would Repeal the 
Special Naturalization 
Provision, According to 
Report of House Group 


Immediate elimination from American 
ships of alien seamen who have filed first 
declaration papers of citizenship and who 
are given an American status under pres- 
ent law is proposed in the Davis bill (H. 
R. 6710), just ordered favorably reported 
to the House by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Committee. The bill 
proposes to repeal subdivision 8 of sec- 


amended by an Act of May 9, 1918 (U. 
title 8, section 376), relating to 
naturalization. 
The bill is entitled “To repeal certain 
laws providing that certain aliens who 
have filed declarations of intention to 
become citizens of the United States shall 
be considered citizens for the purposes of 
and protection of American 
vessels.” 

Amendment Inserted 
The Committee amended the bill to 
provide that it shall take effect 90 days 
after enactment. 
Acting Chairman Kerr~(Dem.), of War- 
renton, N. C., read into the record a letter 
from the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, protesting against approval 
of the bill. The letter stated that if the 
bill became law it would displace men 
and be a grave injustice to American sea- 
men. 
It said the measure seeks to repeal the 
present law which permits naturalization 
for the purpose of service in the United 
States merchant marine of alien seamen 
who have served three years or more on 
American vessels. The present law, the 
latter said, has resulted in increasing the 
percentage of American seamen on Amer- 
ican vessels from 50 per cent in 1925 to 
64 per cent in 1931. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union of America, 
approved the bill. 

The Shipping Board, through C. W. 
Sanders, director of its sea service sec- 
tion, favored the approval of the bill, on 
the ground that the American merchant 
marine, to be of maximum value as a 
commercial and naval asset, must be 
manned by American citizens and the pro- 
posed amendment would not cause any 
hardship to the American: shipowners or 
operators. 





Further Improvement 
At Toledo Harbor Urged 


Further improvement of Toledo Harbor, 


tenance of $25,000 in addition to that now 
required, was recommended in a report 


just submitted to Comgress by Maj. 
Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers of 
the Army. a 


General Brown recommended a channel 
25 feet deep and 500 wide from deep 
water in Lake Erie to the mouth of the 
Maumee River with a width of 300 feet on 
the side of the existing center dyke in the 
Bay channel which is to be retained for 
a channel 25 feet deep in the Maumee 
River to the Baltimore & Ohio dock, 400 
feet wide from the mouth of the river 
to the Fassett Street Bridge and 200 feet 
wide above that point and for a turning 
basin at the upper end 16 feet deep and 
8.25 acres in area. 

The proposed improvement is subject to 
the provision that local interests shall 
furnish free suitable areas properly dyked 
and bulkheaded where necessary for dis- 
posal of drainage material during the 
initial construction of the river channel, 
and for its future maintenance when 
needed. . 








as lotteries? 
that? ‘ 

Mr. Davis: I can’t answer that question by 
saying, “Yes,” or “No,” because there are so 
many different kinds. I would lay down the 
same yardstick or definition that has been 
laid down in court decisions upon the subject, 
if I had ,the interpretation of the provision 
put up to me. 

If anything is paid either directly or in- 
directly for a chance at a prize, according to 
the law in all of the jurisdictions of which 
I have any knowledge, that would be classed 
asa lottery or gambling scheme and would 
come under the ban of the law. 

I am aware of the fact that it is frequently 
sought to circumvent the idea of the pay- 
ment of anything for the chance by various 
devices. For instance, to give a specific case, 
it frequently happens in these contests that | 
the listener is told that he or she may have 
a chance at a certain prize upon writing a 
certain answer or a certain number, or some- 
thing of that kind, on a wrapper which he 
can obtain from a certain commodity. In or- 
der to get that wrapper he or she must go 
and purchase that. commodity. . 

That is undoubtedly a violation of the law. 
The courts have repeatedly held that that is 
& mere subterfuge, that he indirectly pays 


Did I misunderstand you on 





vise. They are driven more or less by com- 
petitive conditions and forced frequently to 
agree to something which they themselves 
do not approve. 

Consequently I would frankly state, as I 
have heretofore, that I believe the only re- 
form—and reform that is absolutely necessary 
to preserve the system—will be some regula- 
tion by Congress itself, or rather some crite- 
rion laid down for the Radio Commission, 
sO as to treat everybody alike, so that every- 
body will be on the same basis. In my opin- 
ion that would not only result in not hurting 
radio or the advertiser but it would really 
help both. Therefore I do not consider that 
any suggestions I make in this regard are 
hostile to either. 

+~+ + 

Of course, if permitted to run on in an 
unbridled way it is doubtles true that for 
the time being more revenue might be re- 
ceived. But I am talking about the future. 
I am discussing what will result in the final 
analysis and we may as well look at that be- 
cause we are going to be confronted with it, 
and not at any distant date, unless there is 
a change in the present system. I mean 
not so much the present system as the 
present practices. 

I have thought over this matter a great 
deal. I have discussed the question of the 
method of regulation with a great many peo- 
ple in all branches of the radio industry as 
well as those who are not within the industry 
but who are interested in the subject and in 
the success of radio broadcasting, and I think 
that it is pretty generally recognized by all 
of those with whom I have discussed the 
subject that the practices cannot go on to 
the extent they are going on now, with re- 
Spect to excessive advertising. 

I should like for us to correct this situation 
before it reaches a point that the public will 
not be satisfied with the correction, but will 
want to use the guillotine instead of the 
pruning knife. 

We have so often seen a lack of recognition 
of a sentiment and an ignoring of a senti- 
ment until it finally got absolutely beyond 
bounds, and I am convinced that we are con- 
fronted with such a situation with respect to 
radio advertising. 

I don’t expect all of you gentlemen to 
concur in these views and conclusions, But 
}as you were kind enough to ask me to come 
and talk with you I felt that you wanted my 
real candid views and did not want or ex- 
pect me to come 
purpose of attemoting to entertain you. 

So I have in this very informal way given 


I_ believe that that expresses the sentiment 


described by Senator Dill. 


ican system of radio control. I thank you 
Mr. H. R, Kynetr (Aitkin-Kynett Co., Phila- 





‘lown here simply for the| 


you very briefly and incoherently some of the 
thoughts which I have upon the subject, and 


of a very large segment of the public, not to 
speak of the interests who perhaps may have 
a different motive and which as I said were 


Instead of killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg let us all work together towards 
perfecting instead of destroving a great Amer- 


delphia Advertising Agency: May I »sk Repre- 
sentative Davis if he construes all contests] partment of Commerce.) 


for his chance. It is not given to him free 
but he must make a purchase before he gets 
that chance. 

Those are banned by all the local law so 
far as I know. Everything of that kind is 
banned. 

Now I will give you a distinction which has 
come under my observation not with re- 
spect to radio but generally and I think the 
application should be the same. I know 
down home sometimes they will have a real 
estate sale and they will advertise that they 
will give away certain prizes or a certain 
amount of gold at the sale and everybody at- 
tending the sale is given a ticket with a num- 
ber on. There is no admission to the grounds. 
Nobody is charged anything at all for the 
chance, It is given away. 

Each one who receives a ticket drops part 
of it in some receptacle, and then they draw 
out the numbers, and that one who has the 
lucky number gets a $20 gold piece, or what- 
ever the prize may be. The courts hold that 
that is not a violation of the law because 
the recipient of the ticket has paid nothing 
for it either directly or indirectly. 

+ > 

These contests manifest themselves in so 
many different forms that it is impossible to 
answer any question in a general way ex- 
cept as I stated before that I think the 
criterion laid down by the courts is that if 
anything is directly or indiectly paid for, or 
parted from the recipient of the chance, it 
is a violation of the law. Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mr. KyNetT: No, I am sorry to say you 
don’t. I think I have some comprehension of 
the lottery laws. What I am trying to get 
at however is whether you feel that contests 
of any sort should be eliminated from the 
air. Perhaps that is a little more definite 
question. I first used the word “contest” 
then said “lottery contests.” 

Mr. Davis: Well, the existing provision is 
any lottery or scheme by which they draw 
by a lot or chance and I am rank ‘to vay 
that I think, generally speaking, that those 
are objectionable and they are generally 
banned by the local courts, by the local laws, 
rather. 

Of course, it is true that many people do 
not object to those things and yet there 
is a large element that does, and as I stated 
at the outset I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment can place itself in the attitude of 
| Sponsoring any program or any feature of 
broadcasting which is censurable, even on 
the part of any of the law-abiding people, or 
people who feel that we ought to conduct 
it on a higher plane, and I think that most 
of them do. 


(To be concluded in the issue of 
April 25.) 








* Broadcasts in Rumania 


asting and Wirless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commiss 


10n 





WENTY-ONE applications were granted, 10 regular broadcasting licenses were 
renewed, 5 cases were set for hearing, and 4 applications were dismissed by 


decisions of the Federal Radio Commission April 22. 


+ 


Applications granted: 


WJBU, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa., granted authority to install automatic 
frequency control. 

WHBU. Anderson Broadcasting Corp., An- 
derson, Ind., granted license covering 
changes in equipment and removal of studio | 
and transmitter locally; 1,210 kc. 100 w., un- 

ited time. 
AAW, The Crosley Radio Corp., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; KPCB, Queen City Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash.; KTM, Pickwick 
Broadcasting Corp., Los Angeles, Calif, 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

WBBC, Brooklyn’ Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in auxiliary trans- 
mitter. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and move transmitter 
locally in Joplin. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., granted 
modification of construction permit approv- 
ing 25 kw. equipment. 

WHEF, Attala Milling & Produce Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss., granted modification of 
construction permit to change type of 
equipment authorized by construction per- 
mit and increase daytime power from 100 to 
250 w. 

WBAX, John H. Stenger Jr., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., granted authority to operate from 7:30 
p. m. to 12 midnight April 25, provided Sta- 
tion WJBU remains silent. | 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, granted authority to oper- 
ate from 3 p. m. to 8 p. m. and from 9 to 10 
p. m., Central Standaztd Time, May 18. 

KOB, New Mexico College of Agriculture, | 
N. Mex., granted permission to discontinue | 
broadcasting programs on April 24 in order 
to move transmitter from State College to 
Albuquerque, and resume broadcasting Aug. 
1 or sooner. 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp., Mit- 
chell, 8. Dak., granted authority to discon- 
tinue operating for period of 20 days, in 
order to reconstruct transmitter. 

KFAC, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., granted license covering lo- 
cal move of transmitter and studio and in- 


stallation of new equipment; 1,300 kc., 1 
kw., half time. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., Portable, 


granted four construction permits 1,526 kce., 
Al emission for temporary motion picture 
work; power 250 w. ior 2, transmitters, 10 w. 
for two. 

WAE, WAD, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., granted morification of 
construction permit extending completion 
date to Nov. 11, 1932. 

» WQZ, Same Co., San Juan, P. R., granted 
license, point-to-point telegraph; Transmit- 
ter type RCA ET3666, Serial No. 9424, 350 w. 

WRDK, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. 
Y., granted license fixed public press point- 
to point telegraph; frequencies 4,725, 4,935, 
4,985, 5,335 kce., 10 kw., Al Emission; points 
of communication Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. , 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
granted plane license, 3,105, 2,906, 3,072.5, 
3,082.5, 3,088, 125,510, *5,540, 5.672.5, 5,692.5 ke., 
50 w., A3 emission. ‘*Not available after 
March 1, 1932. 

W2XAP, Jenkins ‘Television Corp., Port- 
able—Initial location Jersey City, N. J., 
granted renewal of experimental visual 
broadcasting license, 2,000-2,100 kce., 250 w., 
A3 emission. 





+ + 
Renewal of Licenses: 


The following stations were granted regular 
renewal of licenses: WBBS, Brooklyn, N. Y., | 
WBBR, Brooklyn, N. Y.. WBCM, Bay City, 
Mich., WCGU, Brooklyn, N. Y., WQBC, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., WSAR, Fall River, Mass., WTAQ, 
Eau Claire, Wis., KLO, Ogden, Utah, KOH, 
Reno, Nevada and KOY, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The following stations were granted tem- 
porary licenses subject to such action as 
the Commission may take on the licensees’ 
pending applications for renewals: 

WAW2Z, Zarephath, N. J.. WCDA, New York 
City, WFAB, New York City, WNBR-WGBC, 
Memphis, Tenn., and KGRS, Amarillo, Tex. 

WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J.; WNJ, Radio Investment 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., granted renewal of 
license in conformity with the Mandate 
of the Court of Appeals issued in the case 
¢ 7 Radio Investment Co., Inc., Newark, 


WJKS, Johnson-Kennedy Radio Corpora- 
tion, Gary, Ind., granted renewal of license 
in conformity with mandate of the Court of 
Appeals issued in the case of Nelson Bros, 
Bond & Mortgage Co. and North Shore 
ee. 

CW, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla., granted temporary renewal 
of license subject to such action as the 
Commission may take on application filed 
by J. T. Griffin, Tulsa, Okla., requesting fa- 
cilities of Station KOCW. 

WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of 
Commerce and St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce, Clearwater, Fla., granted renewal 
of license for auxiliary transmitter, 620 ke., 
250 w., unlimited time. 

WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J.,-granted modified re- 
newal of license for auxiliary transmitter, 
710 ke., 500 w., unlimited time. 

KTBR, M. E. Brown, Portland, Oreg., 
granted renewal of license, 1,300 kc., 500 w.. 
hours of operation: Monday and Thurs- 
day, 6 to 10:30 a. m., 2:30 to 5, 6 to 7 and 
8 p. m. to midnight; Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 6 to 10:30 a. m., 2:30 to 5, 6 to 
7 p. m.; Saturday, 6 to 10:30 a. m., 2:30 to 
5, 6 to 7 and 8 p. m. to 1 a. m:; Sunday, 
7:30 a. m. to 12 midnight. 

In the following case the Commission 
reconsidered its action of April 12, granting 
application for renewal of license, and di- 
rected a renewal of license be issued as set 
forth below, showing certain specified hours 
of operation: 


KFJR, Ashley C. Dixon, KFJR, Inc., Port- 


i 





land, Oreg., granted renewal of license, 1,- 
300 ke., 500 w., hours of operation: Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10:30 a. m. to 2:30 
Pp. m., 5 to 6 and 7 to 8 p. m:; Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 10:30 a. m. to 2:30 
Pp. m.; 5 to 6 p. m., 7 p. m. to 12 midnight. 

KGGF, Powell & Platz, South Coffeyville, 
Okla., granted modified renewal of license, to 
be issued as of April 18, 1932, authorizing 


the main studio at South Coffeyville, Okla.. 
because license 


3 renewal granted on March 


5 showed main studio at Coffeyville, Kans. 
7, + > 

Set for hearing: 

KPO, Hale Bros, Stores, 
Chronicle Publishing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., requests consent to voluntary as- 
signment of construction permit to the 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. Also consent 
to ey assignment of license to 


N. 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corporation, 
Mitchel, S. Dak., requests construction 
ermit to move station from near Mitchell 
0-Willy Park, Aberdeen, S. Dak., install new 
transmitter and change frequency from 
1,370 to 1,420 ke. 

WKBS, Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, IIl., 
to determine if station is being operated 
in the public interest. 

W2DMK, Frank M. Bloom Jr., Watermill, 
N. Y., application to move station from 
Watermill, N. Y., to Belmar, N. J. 

Salvatore Montolto, Jersey City, N. J., ap- 
plication for amateur license set for hear- 
ing as applicant does not hold valid op- 
erator’s license. 

KGGF, Powell & Platz, Coffeyvile, Kans., 
request modification of license to increase 


Inc., and The 


The decisions follow: 





operating power, increasing daytime power 
only from 500 w. to 1 kw. 


Applications dismissed: 

WCOA, Pensacola Broadcasting Co., Pen- 
sacola, Fla., applicantion for renewal of li- 
cense, heretofore designated for hearing, dis- 
missed from docket. Application for fa- 
cilities of this station have been dismissed. 
Regular renewal of WCOA granted. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., ap- 
“lication for renewal of license, set for 
hearing because facilities of station had 
been applied for, dismissed from hearing 
docket, Sccaues application for facilities 
of this station has been denied. 

James F. Hopkins, Inc., Highland Park, 
Mich., construction permit for new station 
1,420 kc., 100 w., 250 w., local sunset, unlim- 
ited, dismissed at request of applicant. 

Miscellaneous: 

WBAL, Consolidated Gas & Electric Light 
Co., Baltimore, Md., Extended to June l, 
1932, temporary license for synchronization 
with WJZ, New York, on 760 ke. when 
WITC, Hartford, Conn., is using channel 
1,060. Station to file report with Commission 
by May 16, 1932, regarding results of tests. 
Present license for synchronization expires 


May 1, 1932. 
WTIC, Travelers Broadcasting Service 
Corp., Hartford, Conn., extended to June 


1, 1932, temporaray license to synchronize 
with WEAF, Bellmore, N. Y., on 660 kc. when 
WBAL is using channel 1,060 kc. Station 
to file report with Commission by May 16, 
1932, regarding synchronization tests. Pres- 
ent license for synchronization expires May 

1932. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
denice . request for authority to operate ad- 
ditional hours to their regular schedule in 
order to broadcast baseball games. , 

The Commission approved the following 
monitors for use in broadcasting stations in 
order to comply with Rule 145 and assign 
approval numbers as given: 

DeForest Radio Co., type ABM-106, Model 
A; General Radio Co., oscillator type -575D, 
deviation meter type 581A, quartz plate type 
376; Western Electric Company, oscillator 
type 700 A modified. 

Dismissed: 

WBGF, W. Neal Parker & Herbert B. Met- 
calf, Glens Falls, N. Y., dismissed irom 
hearing because application of Plattsburgh 
Broadcasting Corp. for its facilities has been 
withdrawn. 

++ + 


Broadcasting applications: 

WQAO-WPAP, Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York, N. Y., install automatic frequency 
control. 

WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, New 
York, N. Y., install automatic frequency 
control. 

KQV, KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., install automatic frequency control. 

WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, install automatic frequency 
control. 

WCOD, Keystone Broadcasting Corp., Har- 
risburg, Pa., install automatic frequency 
control. 

WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
modification of construction permit for 25 
kw., extend completion date to Aug. 16, 
1932. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., modification of license for 
change from specified hours (day only) to 
continuous daytime operation to 5:30 p. m. 

The Southwest Broadcasting Co., Lamar, 
Colo., construction permit for a new sta- 
tion to use 1,420 kc. 100 w., share with 
KGIW, Trinidad, Colo. 

KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo., modification of construction 
permit for 50 kw., extend completion date 
to Nov. 17, 1932. 


Daily Data Not Available 
For Early Weather Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
light-saving time. Bureau scientists gen- 


erally are opposed to such shifting of the 
time an hour earlier and later in different 
seasons, because it interferes with their 
other 


work to some extent and causes 
difficulties. 


Expressions of opposition to daylight- 
saving time are received by Dr. Marvin 
although the 
Weather Bureau has no authority in the 


from numerous sources, 


matter. 


A rural resident of New Jersey wrote 
that it is hard on children to get up at 
to go to school, and 
urged that something be done to — 

e 
proposed that the change in time be at 
least deferred to May 30 and be ended 
shorter 


the earlier hour 


the children to get their proper rest.” 


on Labor Day, about a month 
than the. present term. 


Dr. Marvin replied that the change in 
time is effected by municipalities and is 
He has received | 
letters from railroad companies, business 
| executives, and others in whose activities 


outside his jurisdiction. 


Stability of the time element is important 
opposing the change in time. 


Weather Bureau workers, for instance 


Summer. 


Weather observations, but not forecasts, 
are broadcast each morning beginning at 
Or- 


about 8:05 o'clock, largeiy in code. 


SHIPPING . . 





Opposition 
is not based entirely on earlier hours of 
work. The change itself is the upsetting | 
|factor which causes much of the com-| 
| plaint. 
would have little opposition to a year-| 
round change in time to one hour earlier 
throughout the country. They would find 
it difficult to adjust their work to the 
twice-a-year change, if the country gen- | 
erally adopted daylight saving only in) 


. AVIATION 


__ | Airmen Warned 


On Flying Over 
Olympic Games 


Altitude of Less Than 1,000 
Feet to Be Violation of Air 
Rules, Says Department 
Of Commerce 








Airmen flying in the vicinity of the 
Olympic Games, which are to be held in 
the region of Los Angeles, Calif., July 30 
to Aug. 14, inclusive, are warned that fly- 


ing at an altitude of less than 1,000 feet 
over any of the open air stadiums or areas 
where competitions occur and persons ave 
assembled, will constitute a violation of 
the Air Traffic Rules of the Air Commerce 
| Regulations. 

The provision of the regulations which 
applies in this instance states: Sec. 71 
(4) “No flight under 1,000 feet in height 
|shall be made over any open air assembly 
of persons except with the consent of the 
Secretary of Commerce. Such _ consent 
| will be granted only for limited opera- 
tions.” Any waiver of this provision for 
the purpose of taking aerial photographs 
will not be granted unless prior approval 
of the Organizing Committee of the 
Games has been secured. 

The competitions will occur daily for 
the period from July 30 to Aug. 14, in- 
‘clusive, in the following open air unpro- 
tected stadiums and areas: Olympic 
Stadium, Exposition Park, Los Angeles; 
Swimming Stadium, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles; Riviera Country Club, Santa 
Monica; University of California at Los 
Angeles, Westwood; Rose Bowl, Pasadena; 
Rowing Course, Recreation Park, Long 
Beach. 

The Committee has requested that air- 
men not fly over the Olympic Village 
which is now being constructed on the 
Baldwin Hills, during the period starting 
immediately and until Sept. 1. The Olym- 
pic Village will house approximately 2,000 
participating athletes during the period 
July 15 to Sept. 1, inclusive. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Average Dental Bill 
Estimated to Be $18 


Total of 446 Million Annually 
Paid 56,800 Dentists 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

than 5,000, due partly to the concentra- 
tion of specialists in the larger cities. 
Dentists’ incomes in the South are lower 
than elsewhere, while of the large cities 
surveyed, New York City dentists have the 
highest net incomes, followed by those 
practcing in Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

Losses of dentists due to uncollectable 
bills are small, since 70 per cent of the 
dentists estimated that their collection 
losses do not exceed 5 per cent of their 
total charges. 

The “average” dentist treats eight pa- 
tients a day and comes in contact with 
430 different patients during the year. 
The hourlx income which dentists try 
to mantain is higher in cities than in 
the smaller communities. In places under 
10,000 in population, $5 per hour is the 
median rates, but in cities of over 1,000,- 
000 the median is $8. 

In cities, dentists frequently consult ref- 
erences or rating bureaus to ascertain a 
patient’s credit standing. In smaller com- 
munities such a procedure is considered 
unnecessary, for the practitioners usually 
have direct knowledge of the financial 
status of their clients. 

Dentists practicing among wealthy 
clientele suffer a larger percentage of un- 
collectable bills than do those whose 
patients are of lower financial levels. 
Gross incomes reported by the dentists 
cooperating in the study varied from al- 
most nothing to a maximum of $193,000. 
The lowest median gross income for any 
| State was found in Georgia, $4,500, fol- 





lowed by Missouri and Mississippi, with 
$4,900 and $4,920, respectively. Arizona 
|}had the highest median gross income, 


$9,930, after which comes New York State 
with a median of $9,600. 

The complete specialists reported the 
highest net incomes, averaging $8,600, 
while the corresponding incomes for par- 
tial specialists and general practitioners 
average $5,800 and $4,600, respectively. 

The resuits of Dr. Leven’s study are 
being published in book form by the Uni- 
| versity of Chicago Press under the title of 
“The Practice of Dentistry and the In- 


comes of Dentists in Twenty States: 
1929.” 


“fi 


|interpret the data. 


ganizations wishing the earlier informa- 
tion might obtain.it by listening in, but 
would have to employ capable meteorolo- 
gists familiar with the code and able to 





Effects of the Decrease 
In Population Studied 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

an optimum relation of population to re- 
sources and _ technique of exploitation. 
France has had a practically stationary 
population for more than half a century, 
and some studies we have recently made 
indicate that agricultural production per 
capita, and also per worker, has risen 
about 6 per cent during the last 30 years. 
It is probable that the standard of living 
of the people as a whole has risen fully 
as much. 

“But the birth rate in the United States 
has fallen to a lower level than in France, 
while the number of women of child-bear- 
ing age are proportionately more numer- 
ous at present in the United States, and 
the ratio of rural to urban population ig 





Swedish Cooperative 
Shows Gain for Year 


The Swedish Cooperative Society, con- 
trolling and directing organization of the 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 
throughout Sweden, with various subsidi- 
aries—some engaged in manufacturing | 
showed a turnover for 1931 of 126,900,000 | 
crowns for parent and subsidiary organ- 
izations, as compared with 114,500,000 
crowns for 1930, or an increase of 12,400,- 
000 crowns, according to advices received 
in the Regional Information Division. 
The net profit of the combined organiza- 
|tions of 5,756,453 crowns for 1931 was an 
improvement of 798,889 crowns over the 





much less. Is the standard of living in 


profits of the previous year. (Department | . declining population likely to be dif. 


of Commerce). 








on April 22 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Soap: No. 22275 and Related Cases.—Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company v. Alton & South- 
ern Railroad. Fifth-class rating On soap 
and related articles, in carloads, in official 
classification territory found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial and applicable 
1ates found not vfveasonable. Complaint 


dismissed. 

Lumber: No. 21999 and Related Cases.— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 
Rates on lumber, in carloads, described as 
group D in transcontinental tariffs, from 
the north Pacific coast group to central ter- 
ritory found not unreasonable but preju- 
dicial. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 
Present relations of western origin groups 
here considered and the existing differen- 
tials between group D commodities and other 
similarly lettered commodities to be re- 
tained. 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from points 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas to destina- 


tions in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
inia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 


ansas and Nebraska found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 





Broadcast advertising is charged for by the 
| word and not by the hour in Rumania. Ad- 
vertisers have not adopted the practice of hir- 
ing studio facilities for private programs. (De- 





Iron and Steel: Consolidated Southwest- 
ern Cases.—Petition by Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad Company and its south- 
| eastern rail connections for authority, upon 
| appropriate medification of prior fndinss, 
} 123 I. C.-C. 203, to-establish reduced all- 


Rulings in Rail Rate and att as 
And Reports Proposed by Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission rail rates on certain iron and steel articles 


ferent from that in a stationary pcpula- 
tion? 

“There is no precedent since ancient 
Roman times to suggest an answer to this 
question. But there are several consider- 
ations which indicate that it is by no 
means certain the standard of living 
would rise, as is commonly assumed, or 
even be maintained. Not only is some 
farm. property, presumably the less pro- 
ductive, certain to depreciate greatly in 
value, but much city property will suffer 
similarly. 

“Progressively depreciating property 
values, judging from developments during 
the present economic depression, are likely 
to affect the solvency of some banks and 
financial institutions, many factories will 
need to operate on a constantly decreasing 
ratio of production to capacity ‘unless 
exports of manufactures increased), and 
this will doubtless lead eventually to the 
shutting down of the less efficient plants, 
with at least temporary unemployment of 
labor, and depreciation of capital. The 
economics inherent in mass production will 
tend to become less and less. 

“More serious, however, may be the 
psychological effect of a declining pupula- 
tion. The sight of vacant farms, vacant 
houses in the cities, vacant stores and 
vacant factories might well have a depres- 
sing effect on the spirit of enterprise, 
These possibilities are mentioned because 
of the complacent attitude of many people 
toward the prospect of a declining popu- 
; lation. It seems almost certain that a de» 





and .on cotton-bale ties and buckles, in 
carloads, from Birmingham, Ala., and other 
producing points in the Southeast to cer- 
tain Texas ports on the Gulf of Mexico, in- 
cluding Galveston and Houston, without 
reductions from or to other points, and ap- 
| plication for certain fourth-section relief 
| in that connection, denied. 
Examiners’ Reports 

Coal: No. 24667.—Ash Grove Lime & Port- 
land Cement Company v. Chicago & Alton 
Railroad. Rates on coal, in carloads, from 
various points in the State of Illinois to 
various destinations in the State of Mis- 
souri found not to have been unreasonable. 
Complainant dismissed. 

Lead: No. 24411.—North-Western Metal 
Manufacturing Company v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Rate charged on 
antimonial lead, in carloads, from Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., found inap- 
plicable. Applicable rate found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9231, 
permitting the Sugar Land Railway Com- 
pany to abandon part of its line of railroad 
in Fort Bend and Brazoria counties, Tex., 

roved. 


ap 

upplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 9123, modifying order of Feb. 6, 1932, 
180 I. C. C. so as to permit a loan of 
$2,000,000 of development and genera! mort- 
gage’ 4 per cent gold bonds to the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Company for pledge as col- 
lateral security for a loan from the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation, previous re- 
| port, 180-1; C, C.°++; approved. 








‘economit as well as social consequences,” 


clining population would involve serious’ 
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Bank Conditions 
Said to Reflect 


More Confidence 





Suspensions Are Fewer in 
Month and Currency Is 
Flowing to Banks, States 
Federal Reserve Board 





f [Continued from Page 1.] 
“and the Reichsbank drew the required 
funds from its gold reserves. 


Gold Reserves of Selected Central Banks 
(In millions of dollars) 
Change from— 
Gold Month Year 
1932 reserves before before 











England ........Mar. 23 588 . —118 

France aoe ..-Mar.18 2,999 +106 +800 

Germany .»Mar. 23 209 —13 —336 

Italy ..... Mar.20 *296 e%s +17 

7 Belgium ... .-Mar. 23 349 = +149 

° Netherlands ....Mar. 21 352 +3 +173 

‘Switzerland ....Mar.23 471 —l1 +347 
*Preliminary. 


The British Government on March 4 
repaid $150,000,000 and on March 29 an 
additional $30,000,000 of the $200,000,000 
one-year credit extended on Aug. 28, 1931, 


by a consortium of private banks in this 
country. Retirements of $100,000,000 of a 
similar credit granted by private lenders 
in France were also. announced during 
the month. In conjunction with these 
payments all restrictions on dealings in 
» sterling exchange were removed. 
Throughout most of January and Feb- 
ruary, the two months immediately pre- 
ceding the first of these repayments, quo- 
tations on sterling exchange had fluctu- 
ated between $3.40 and $3.50. 


Confidence in Pound 


This level was considerably above that 
of last December; and its maintenance, 
at a time when the British Government 
was preparing to liquidate indebtedness 
abroad, was followed by increased confi- 
dence in the pound. The résulting high 
premium on forward transactions height- 
ened the attractiveness of London as a 
market for the investment of short-term 
funds. Late in March the dollar rate on 
sterling was at the level of $3.75. 

Money rates on the open-market in Lon- 
don continued to ease. Bankers’ balances 

‘at the Bank of England remained large 
throughout the month ending March 23, 
as indicated by the accompanying condi- 
tion statement. In fact, heavy purchases 
of securities by the Bank of England in- 
creased these balancés substantially, not- 
withstanding large withdrawals of notes 
into circulation. In the latter part of 


Bank of England 
(In thousands of pounds sterling) 
Change from— 
Mar. 23, Feb. 24, Mar. 25, 






















1932 1932 1931 
MC cs eb os) cacieease 120,807 +34 —22,807 
Discounts and advances 11,273 —220 —89 
Securities ........ eeasee 357,450 +15,302 +49,423 
Bankers’ deposits....... 73,449 +5,525 +15,745 
Other deposits.......... 43,409 —2,914 +198 





Notes in circulation... .358,835 -+-12,432 +10,028 


March the rate on prime bankers’ ac- 
ceptances averaged below 3 per cent and 
that on treasury bills below 2 per cent. 
The Bank of England lowered its rate of 
discount on March 10 from 5 to 4 per 
cent and on March 17 to 3% per cent. 

Bank of France holdings of foreign ex- 
change declined further during the four 

“weeks.ending March 18, by about 3,800,000,- 

7000 francs. Only 2,700,000,000 francs of 

- this decline was represented by direct con- 
versions into gold. The remaining 1,100,- 
000,000 francs was purchased from the 
bank with drafts on “other deposits,” 
which include balances of the French com- 
mercial banks. 

Until recently the flow of short-term 
funds into Paris, including the drawing 
by French private banks on their froeign 
balances, had been for some months a 
principal source not only of the gold ac- 
quired by the Bank of France outside of 
conversion operations, but also of foreign 
currencies used in paying for a net ex- 
cess of merchandise imports into the 
country. 

The flow of short-term funds into 
France has lately diminished, however, 


Bank of France 
(In millions of francs) 
Change from— 
Mar. 18, Feb. 19, Mar. 20, 





































1932 1932 1931 

GE saxencecanccecczees 76,509 +2,694 +20,406 

Foreign exchange....... 12,728 —3,827 —13,548 
Domestic discounts and 

advances ..........+. 7,101 —607 —1,864 

Government deposits... 3,823 +349 —8,034 

~ Other deposits......... 23,837 —1,339 +11,953 

~ Notes in circulation.... 81,929 —650 +4,559 





partly because the foreign balances of 
French banks, as evidenced by the reports 
of the four large Paris institutions, have 
been largely repatriated. An additional 
factor has been the increased flow of funds 
from Paris and elsewhere to London, con- 
sequent upon the improvement of financial 
conditions in England. 

At the same time French foreign trade 
has continued adverse, and it has there- 
fore been necessary for the market to 
purchase exchange from the Bank of 
France. 














German Reserve Losses 


The German Reichsbank lost 57,000,000 
reichsmarks of gold and foreign exchange 
reserves in the month ended March 23. 
About 42,000,000 reichsmarks of this loss 
was attributable to the fact that on March 
4 the bank repaid 10 per cent of the $100,- 
000,000 credit granted by a group of cen- 
tral banks last June. 

Deposits at the Reichsbank increased 
during the month to the largest figures re- 
ported since last November. This expan- 
sion is to be associated with the increase 
of 200,000,000 reichsmarks in_ security 
holdings consequent upon the reorganiza- 

» tion of the German commercial banks 

































Loss in Deposits 
Of Banks Shown 


Member Banks Reduce Loans 
And Investments More 
Than Nonmembers 








Federal reserve member banks reduced 
their loans and investments by a larger 
percentage and lost a larger percentage 
of deposits than did nonmember banks 
during 1931, according to statistics made 
available April 22 at the Federal Reserve 
Board offices. 

The same relationship held true for the 
last quarter of the year, according to the 
figures. Member banks contracted their 
loans and investments 12 per cent in the 
year and 7 per cent in the last quarter; 
nonmember banks reduced their loans 
and investments 8 per cent in the year 
and 3 per cent in the last quarter, the 
statistics show. 

Deposits, exclusive of interbank deposits, 
in the 7,246 member banks declined 15 
per cent in 1931 and 6 Mer cent between 
September and December; deposits in 
nonmember banks, numbering approxi- 
mately 13,000, fell only 4 per cent both 
in the year and in the last quarter, ac- 
cording to the figures. Additional infor- 
mation made available follows: 

All banks in the country held deposits 
of $46,261,000,000 at the end of 1931 com- 
pared with $53,039,000,000 at the end of! 
1930, a decreaes of 12 per cent. A little 
more than two-thirds, or $27,432,000,000, of 
the deposits were in member banks at the 
end of the year although the members 
accounted for only about one-third of 
the total number of banks. At the end| 
of 1930, however, the member banks had 
held three-fifths of all deposits. 

Loans and investments of all banks in 
the country declined 18 per cent during 
1931, falling from $56,209,000,000 to $50,- 
097,000,000. Member banks continued 
throughout the year to hold about two- 
thirds of the loans and investments of all 
banks. Member banks had $30,575,000,000 
in loans and investments at the end of 
the year as against $19,522,000,000 in non- 
member banks. 

All banks, both member and nonmem- | 
ber, contracted their loans and invest- 
ment items by scaling down the loans and 
increasing the investments. This trend 
was slightly more marked in member than 
in nonmember banks. Member banks re- 
duced their loans 19 per cent and in-| 
creased their investments 2 per cent; non- 
member banks cut their loans 13 per cent 
and increased their investments 1 per 
cent. Combined, their loans fell 17 per 
cent and their investments advanced 2 
per cent. 





Glass Banking Measure 
Reported by Senate Group | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sive measure for the reconstruction of our | 
banking system such as had been urged | 
by some responsible men. Hence, the Com- 
mittee resolved to construct a bill to cor- 
rect manifest abuses immediately, and to 
bring our banking system into strong 
condition. 


consensus of opinion among banking au- 
thorities that the United States will never 
have a complete and strong banking sys- 
tem until such time as it shall succeed 
wholly in harmonizing and adjusting 
State and Federal laws on banking ques- 
tions. This might involve a constitutional 
amendment, or some equally far-reaching 
measure necessitating a long postpone- 
ment of action.” 

Nevertheless, Senator Glass stated he 
felt that the immediate correction of 
abuses as proposed in the bill was none 
the less important and urgently necessary. 
These remedies are designed to prevent 
recurrences of such conditions as dvel- 
oped at the peak of the infiationary pe- 
riod of 1929, he stated, as well as abuses 
that have grown up wtihin the banking 
system itself and which were not generally 
observable until a period of stress came. 


Southwestern Road 
Plans Issue of Notes 








On Reconstruction Loan 


Action to meet conditions attached by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approval of a three-year loan of $18,000,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway relative to financing privately 
one-half of maturing bank loans, was 
taken by the carrier April 22 in an ap- 
plication to the Commisison to issue $5,- 
250,000 of three-year 5 per cent notes. 
(Finance Docket No. 9345.) 

Of the total note issue sought by the 
Cotton Belt, $4,500,000 is to be paid to the 
banks to meet one-half of the $9,000,000 in 
loans due June 1, 1932. This sum is di- 
vided into two notes, one for $3,500,000 to 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
and the other for $1,000,000 to the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley Trust Company. 

The remainder, $750,000, is to be paid to 
the Railroad Credit Corporation. 

The notes are to be secured through 
the pledge of $6,375,000 of the carrier's 
general and refunding mortgage bonds, 
and $132,000 in bonds of the Southern 
Illinois and Missouri Bridge Company. 
The notes will be dated June 1, 1932, and 
will mature June 1, 1935. 


Building Society Bills 












now in progress. 


Reichsbank 


(In millions of reichsmarks) 
Change from— 


ie 









Mar. 23, Feb. 23, Mar. 23, 
1932 1932 1931 
WORE demands csecceccaves 877 —53 —1,409 
Foreign exchange re- 

BETVES ...ccccccssceres 142 —4 —8l 
Discounts and advances 3,354 +41 +1,793 
Becurities ....c.ccsccees 362 +200 +260 
Deposits ......0ccesece 491 +159 +148 
Notes in circulation.... 4,006 +3 +240 


The increase in the security portfolio of 
the bank represents the purchase of 200,- 
000,000 reichmarks of new capital stock of 
the Gold Discount Bank to enable the 
latter to participate in the program of the 











of the principal commercial banks. 

The Gold Discount Bank, with the funds 
thus placed at its disposal, purchased 
capital shares of the reorganized institu- 
tions, while the Government not only pur- 










- ume but in addition advanced funds to be 
used in absorbing losses sustained by the 
commercial banks. 
















“Illinois Senate Approves 






Springfield, Ill., April 22. 
The Senate today passed a bill (H. 45), 
previously passed by the House, author- 
izing building and loan associations to 
borrow money to pay withdrawals and 
maturities. The measure now goes to 

‘yp ‘the Governor. 















German Government for reconstruction | 


chased capital shares in substantial vol-| 


Building Loan Measure | 


12 Measures 


Trenton, N. J., April 22. 


Governor Moore has signed a series of 
| 12 bills which revise the practices of build- 
ing and loan associations. The changes 
\are designed to facilitate mergers, reg- 
ulate withdrawals and control the issuance 
of notes and other credit transactions. 

Another bill signed by the Governor 
(A. 266) provides a method for the’ com- 
putation of corporation taxes assessed 
against corporations in two or more lines 
of business, one of which may be en- 
titled to exemption. The bulding and loan 


“Thus for example, it seems to be the| 
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;for the pur 


{outbreak of the panic and during the subse- 


Signed in New Jersey | 


Governor Approves Series of | 





Says Sponsor of Proposal 





Glass Bank Bill Favorably Reported 
To the Senate by Banking Committee 


Lack of Crystallized Public O pinion Caused Subcommittee 
To Defer Comprehensive Measure for Revision of Structure, 










U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


<= April 20. Made Public April 22, 1932" 
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Internal revenue receipts: 
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Stabilized Dollar 
On Commodity 
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Autumn of 1929 and has been followed by 
sporadic collapses at various times since. 
Influence of Public Fiance: It must be 
noted, in reviewing the situation which pre- 
ceded the panic of 1929, that methods then 
adopted in connection with public finance 
had a very substantial share in bringing on 
the collapse of that year. Almost all govern~- 
ments both here and abroad have permitted 
themselves to overborrow on short term. 
When such borrowing has been effected at 
banks, as has been the case in most instances 
the result has been to add to inflation by 
getting the banks to carry as credit what was 
really long-term capital investment. 

In the United States very low money, the 
resultof exceptionally low interest and dis- 
count rates, rendered it possible to effect such 
borrowing on a very economical basis. The 
result of exceptionally low interest. and dis- 
se of carrying unfunded public 
debt, often in the expectation that such debt 
would be shortly funded and could be so 
funded at any time determined upon by the 


of funds of the reserve banks for this purpose. 


version of bank funds to an undue degree into 
direct 
brokers or to others. 


as legislation can, speculative market loans 
by corporations engaged in industrial or busi- 
ness enterprises. 


doubt anywhere that a large factor in the 
overdevelopment of security 
the dangerous use of the resources of bank 
depositors for the purpose of making specula- 
tive profits and incurring the danger of haz- 
ardous losses, has been furnished by prever- 
sions of the national banking and State bank- 
ing laws, and that, as a result, machinery has 
been created which tends toward danger in 
several directions. 


inthe growth of “bank affiliates” 
vote themselves 


In the natural course of events it would 
be a long time before these conditions are 
very greatly relieved through the liquidation 
of these closed banks. The continued post- 
ponement of liquidation is a very heavy bur- 
den upon a large portion of the community, 

Furthermore, there is and can be no assur- 
ance that further failures of considerable 
amount and number can be avoided. They 
will from time to time recur even under the 
best conditions. In order to provide against 
a repetition of the present banking experience 
in which a vast sum of assets and purchasing 
power is “tied up,” we have recommened the 
creation of a Federal liquidation corporation. 

The proposal is that this corporation shall 
have a capital stock contributed by reserve 
banks to the extent of one-quarter of their 
present surplus, or a sum of about $68,500,000, 
while member banks shall subscribe to the 
extent of one-fourth of 1 per cent of total 
net outstanding time and demand deposits 
or a sum of approximately $75,000,000, so that 
the enterprise would have a subscribed capi- 


brokers’ loans, particularly to limit the use 
(2) Legislation designed to restrain the di- 


loans ‘upon securities whether to 


(3) Legislation intended to prevent, so far 


2. Banking affiliates—There seems to be no 


loans, and in 


(a) The greatest of such dangers is seen 


which de-| 
mM in many cases to” perilous 
underwriting operations, stock speculation, 























* 
Income tax ....... ccccccecce 691,085,004. B Ad t d 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
~~ eeaptplcemeetiene te aSIS AdVOCAate 
Customs receipts ... 555,462.16 
Miscellaneous receipts .......++ 460,415.58 
Total ordinary receipts ... $3,355,598.80 ; 
Public debt receipts revives 3A3895-400.00 Bill for Control of Currency 
mee previous da ercrceces | , . s s 2 
a P y aaah Volume to Maintain Price 
WORT co vcadstusemaaeccess . -$467,671,758. 
Expenditures 
re expenditures. ae Level Is Reported by 
nterest on public debt 697,234. i 
Refunds of receipts ... 192'510.84 House Committee 
Panama Canal .....cccccccves e 17,455.00 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- |. 14919 | Proposed legislation designed to “restore 
FAUVION ...ccceee ee ccerscececee 9 5 . 
oe, so stock of Federal veenendas and maintain the purchasing power of the 
All other ......:.:.scsssceeeeee  3,449,265.10 | dollar” based on commodity figures, is 
PUPAL Ss tusenesn cl cececeveeee $21,570,05453 | TOW awaiting action in the House, de- 
Public debt expenditures ...... _ 1,382,510.75 | pendent upon opportunity for bringing it 
Balance today ......... seeeeeee 444,710,193.06 | up a ee on the floor follo’ 
committee ‘ussion dating back into the 
Total ....seeeseeseeeeee ees -$467,671,758-34 | 132+ coccion of Congress. 





The bill (H. R. 11499) sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Goldsborough (Dem.), of Den= 
ton, Md., is approved by the House Commite 
tee on Banking and Currency, which or- 
dered it favorably reported at a meeting on 
April 21, and is along the lines of a bill ad- 
vocated in the 7lst Congress as well as the 
present Congress by a minority member 
of the Committee, Representative Strong 


the loan or extension if it is secured by obli- 
gations of any State or political subdivision 
of a State. 

The provisions do not apply, however, to 
loans or extensions of credit secured by obli- 
gations of the United States, the Federal in- 
termediate credit banks, the Federal land 
banks, or by paper eligible for rediscount or 
purchase by Federal reserve banks. Certain 
types of affiliates are also exempted from the 


and maintaining a market for the banks’ 
own stock often largely with the resources 
of the parent bank. This situation was never 
contemplated by the National Banking Act, 
and it would, therefore, appear that the affili- 
ate system calls for the establishment of some 
legislative provisions designed to deal with 
the situation. 

It has been suggested from many quarters 
that the affiliate system be simply “abolished.” 
This suggestion has much authority behind it, 
but, in addition to the manifest difficulty of 
enforcement, owing to the existence of well- 
known subterfuges to maintain control, there 
remains the question whether it would be of 
much real service so long as State legislation 
permits the growth of affiliates in connection 
with State banks and trust companies. The 
Committee, has, therefore, determined to pre- 


borrowing government as suitable. 

The growth of very large public-bond hold- 
ings, including not only the obligations of 
the United States but of various States and 
cities, operated strongly to limit the banks’ 
liquidity by engaging their funds in what 
were really long-term investments. From the 
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quent depression there was never a favorable 
time for refunding, and the result has been 
to leave many banks with unduly large bur- 
dens of public bonds. 

So far as Federal reserve banks were con- 
cerned, the fact that the obligations of the 
Federal Government could always be used to 
protect member-bank borrowings inevitably 
tended to encourage such members in develop- 
ing frozen portfolios. 
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In addition, it is proposed that the Gov- 
ernment contribute $125,000,000 to the cor- 


amount equal to not more than twice the 


priated out of Government funds. 

The sum thus made available would be ade- 
quate to deal with any probable failure con- 
ditions of the future. 


a subject of treatment. 
The corporation may be left free to invest 
its@excess funds in the assets of banks that 


ration as paid-in surplus, and the cor- 
ration is empowered to issue notes, bonds, 
bentures, and other such obligations in an 


m of its capital and the amount appro- 


If the Government 
ould add to it a proportionate sum for the 
nefit of State nonmember banks it would 

able to include their necessities along 
th those of the system’s own members as 



















jing development in the commercial banking | 


Acts to Meet I. C. C. Conditions | 


} that the funds of various institutions have 


find authoritative statements of the growth 
of the volume of real-estate loans and secur- 
ity investment in the portfolios of the banks 
and elsewhere, but the general facts in the 
case are clearly enough known. 

The immense increase in the volumes of 
real-estate bond issues and of real-estate 
mortgages both in banks and among the hold- 
ings of the financial institutions generally 
are the subject of widespread comment. What 
is less well recognized is the fact that an 
immense oOverexpansion of real-estate values 
was set in motion and that in consequence 
the coming on of the panic and their recog- 
nition that the country was “overbuilt” added 
an element of great difficulty to the situation. 
This element of difficulty is vividly illus- 
trated by the circumstance that many insti- 
tutions now find themselves hopelessly em- 
barrassed by their real-estate commitments 
and by the fact that rents and selling values 
have so seriously shrunk. 

Problems of Reserve Banks: At times the 
reserve banks have held an unprecedented 
amount of gold during the past two or three 
years and the gold stock of the country has 
occasionally been well above $5,000,000,000, so 
that the reserve percentage of the reserve 
banks has been steadily high, notwithstanding 
fluctuations and a recent tendency to recede. 
These high ratios, however, have much less 
direct bearing upon the actual condition of 
the system than is generally supposed. 

The real problem of reserves is furnished by 
the relationship between the outstanding de- 
posits of the banks of the country and the 
gold reserve which the reserve banks them- 
selves carry. This ratio or relationship has 
until recent months shown continuous tend- 
ency to decline. 

The great gold movements of the past half 
year and the liquidation of many banks have 
somewhat changed the situation, but it has 
continued true that the ratio was inadequate 
while the tendency of a portion of the public 
to hoard currency has necessitated the issue 
of reserve notes in large volumes with corre- 
sponding shrinkage of the so-called free gold 
available. 

During the three years before the collapse 
of 1929 unduly low discount rates were a 
cause of danger to reserve banks. They have 
been viewed by some banking authorities as 
@ chief cause of the difficulties which com- 
pelled Great Britain to abandon the gold 
standard in the Summer of 1931. 

The question of reserve policy is an in- 
volved and complex one on which your com- 
mittee took much testimony and also pursued 
an extended study whose results are stated, 
in the words of the reserve banks themselves, 
in part 6 of the hearings (appendix). So 
fully are the facts there reviewed and so au- 
thoritatively are they state dby the reserve- 
thoritatively are they stated by the reserve- 
necessary to enlarge more fully upon the sit- 
uation in this report. 


+ + + 
Condition of Member Banks: The outstand- 


system during the prepanic period was the| 
appearance of excessive security loans, and | 
of overinvestment in securities of all kinds. | 
The effects of this situation in changing the| 
whole character of the banking problem can 
hardly be overemphasized. 

National banks were never intended to un- 
dertake investment banking business on a 
large scale, but the whole tenor of legislation 
and administrative rulings concerhing them 
has been away from recognition of such a 
growth in the direction of investment bank- 
ing. as legitimate. 

Nevertheless it has continued; and a very | 
fruitful cause of bank failures, especially 
within the past two years, has been the fact 


been so extensively “tied up” in long-term 
investments. The growth of the investment 
portfolio of the bank itself has been greatly 
emphasized in importance by the organiza- 
tion of allied or affiliated companies under 
State laws, through which even more ex- 
tensive advances and investments in the se- 
curity market could be made. 

This question, like that relating to the policy 
and situation of reserve banks has extensive 
ramifications which must be studied statis- 
| tically. In order to provide material for such 
@ study, the results of questionnaires ad- 
dressed to a selected list of large banks, each | 
possessing one or more affiliates, have been) 
assembled in general tabular form with such! 
explanation as is necessary to enable the! 
reader to evaluate the figures thus given.) 
They are presented as part 7 of the hear-| 
ings (appendix). } 
+~+ + 

Analysis of Present Banking Problem: We, 
have furnished thus far a merely descriptive | 
account of the financial and credit condi-j| 
tions which preceded the panic of 1929. It) 
now remains to consider these facts as ex-! 
hibiting a distinct kind of banking problem 
and to inquire in what way remedies for it 
may be found. Specific conditions which | 
stand out as requiring some remedy are there- | 
fore taken under consideration, as follows: 

1. Bank loans and their uses.—It is evident! 
from what has been said that the underlying 
factor in the whole prepanic situation was 
excessive use of bank credit. The question 
of “excess’’ is a question of judgment and 
can only be determined by noting in specific 
terms the forms it has taken and the reme- 
dies to be applied to them. 

(a) The excessive use of bank credit in 
making loans for the purpose of stock specu-| 
lation or, more generally stated, for the ex-| 
cessive carrying of securities with borrowed | 
money was generally admitted before the| 
panic of 1929, and almost universally since 
that time, to have been one of the sources! 
of major difficulty, far exceeding in its scope 
any total that could be reasonably asked for 
as a basis for the financing of legitimate in- 
vestment business. Under this same topic, 
a must be mentioned the so-called “brokers’ 
oan.” | 

These are merely a special form of securities | 














measures folllow: 


the application. 

A. 294. Permits creation o 
chairman of the board. 

A. 296. Provides for stagger system of pay- 
ing maturing shares. 

A. 


credit upon members’ capital. 

A. 299. Provides for orderly payment of with- 
drawals and prevents suits by withdrawing 
members. 

A. 300. Changes names of paid-up shares to 
income shares. 

A. 301. Increases permissive notice of with- 
drawals from 30 to 60 days. 


tingency reserve fund. 


| sell assets. 
| counts out of the State by large associations. 
A. 305. Prohibits borrowing on short-term 
notes and give Banking Commissioner control 
of credit policy. 
A. 306. Companion to 305. 





A. 292. Provides for notice to other asso-| 
cilations of application for charter by new) 
organization ang opportunity to be heard on) 


f the office of | 


298. Protects banks and other creditors | 
of building and loan associations advancing | 


A. 302. Changes name of reserve fund to con- | of 
A. 303. Permits associations to merge and| 


A. 304. Sanctions maintenance of bank ac-| 


loan in which a bank or commercia! corpora- | 
jtion or other enterprise advances Funds | 
through an intermediary—the broker—instead | 
of lending direct; an excessive volume of | 
brokers’ loans must be considered in the 
light of the total volume of security loans | 
Outstanding. The category of brokers’ loans | 
obtained from “others” is a separate and | 
| especially difficult aspect of this problem. 
(b) It seems clear that any remedial meas- | 
ure of legislation should seek to provide some | 
check upon the abnormal growth of all secur- | 
ity loans at banks as well as seek to limit! 
| the loans to brokers, es 
| originating with “others.” Such legislation, | 
if successful, should operate to lessen the 
danger of a repetition of the experience of 
}1 29. It is often suggested that control of 
| this form of credit ought to be effected in 
some way through stock exchanges. 
Whatever may be thought of that method) 
approaching the subject, it is at all events 
certain that nothing of the kind would be 
| likely to succeed without adequate banking 
— vane on the other hand, banking 
alone may greatly amelior di- 
| tions in this field of credit. ye 
(c) The line of reasoning thus presented | 
leads us to propose: | 


(1) Legislation designed to control and limit | 


pecially those loans | 


++ + sent proposed legislation aimed at the follow- — ae ‘ar wee = mS 
* Real-estate Inflation: One element which | ing objects: Tee ie _ the bad situation that has Coan 
Goserves 8 pected motice in cay ow of pre- ~++ Sire ara craeuls of the panic. 
anic con ons is afforde iy real-estate in- ; weil 
Ration and speculation. It is not poscible to | e,(2) 2°, Separate as far as possible national| . Emergency relief—Within recent months 


| 50 


| crease of 


|ers with assets which are said to aggregate | 
| somehting like $2,500,000,000 has created a situ~- 
|ation to which a very large number of persons 


and member banks from affiliates of all kinds. 

(2) To limit the amount of advances or 
loans which can be obtained by affiliates from 
the parent institutions with which they are 
connected. 

(3) To install a s@tisfactory examination 
of affiliates, working simultaneously with 
the present system of examination applicable 
to the parent banks. 

(b) Group banking.—Closely allied in many 
points of similarity with the affiliate system 
is the plan of group banking in operation 
in some parts of the United States, working, 
in a few cases, on a large scale. In this 
system a holding company is organized under 
State law and proceeds to buy a majority of 
the stock of a series of banks, operating them 
thereafter through the holding company. 

In this way in some districts such holding 
companies control the reserve bank of the 
district through ownership of enough banks 
to carry an election. The difference between 
this plan and the affiliate system itself is 


there has been a very widespread demand for 
some means of furnishing emergency relief 
to banks that are in difficult straits. The 
Federal reserve system was intended to fur- 
nish a means of mutual aid and if properly 
administered was entirely adequate to the ne- 
cessities of the case. 

However, with conditions as they stand it 
is likely that some plan whereby actual as- 
sistance could be furnished to banks which 
are willing to stand sponsor for one another 
and thus enable them to clear up danger 
spots in their own several communities would 
be helpful. We therefore suggested such a 
plan as an additional means of strengthening 
and rendering useful the provisions of the 
Federal reserve — + 


lan sa zebemeteet. Ww 
founded upon the idea’ o oint action by 
clearing houses or gfoups of banks in dif- 
ferent localities designed for the purpose of 
getting accommodation on their joint unse- 
cured notes at reserve banks up to such 
amount as might be held prudent; likewise, 
in exigent cases, relief was provided for indi- 
vidual banks. 

Such emergency credit should be retired as 
soon as posible, and therefore it seemed best 
to provide severe restrictions —_— its use and 
duration. This eee was lifted from the 
body of the bill as first prepared and has 
already been enacted into law. (See Public 
No. 44, 72d Cong.) 

Terms of Bill Recommended: Having thus 
outlined in general broad terms the main ob- 
jects of the new legislation, although with- 
out endeavoring to do more than suggest 
the major features of the enactment, we 
think it best to review the actual provisions 
of the accompanying measure point by point 
in order to indicate the precise content of the 
various sections and their main provisions: 

Section 1—Provides a short title for use 
in citation, for convenience in discussion, 
and for certainty of reference. 

Section 2—Defines the language used in 
ertakes to make the mean- 


The general 








the tendency to submit rather timidly to con- 
siderations of immediate expediency. Among 
the reserve banks themselves there has been a 
decidedly dangerous drift toward the conver- 
sion of the system into a medium for trans- 
acting financial rather than commercial busi- 
ness. Further, the establishment of under- 
standings or agreements with foreign central 
and other banks, and the attempt to carry 
out plans and measures of a hazardous nature 
relating to discount rates and problems of 
technique, have had unfortunate results, 

To reform these conditions the Commitee. 
recommends: 

(a) Improvement of membership, and in- 
independence of Federal Reserve 


that in the one banks are owned by a State- 
organized company, while in the other State- 
organized companies (affiliates) are owned by 

@ natiornel bank’s stockholders, or in some 

cases directly by trust companies, under some 

form of law which amounts to ownership by 

the parent bank itself. 

The evils of indirect control are similar in 
the two cases, and they may lead to similar 
abuses, as is seen when it is noted that hold- 
ing companies also usually control companies 
organized for security financing. However, 
such companies have in some parts of the 
United States become well rooted, and the 
difficulty of eliminating or abolishing them in 
any effective way is similar to the difficulty 
of eliminating or abolishing the affiliates of 
city banks. It is, therefore, thought best to| 
attempt the control and oversight of these 
companies on the ee terms: 

8 

(1) Since the companies are State cor- 
porations, Congress has no control over them, 
except that which may be voluntarily granted. 

However, since the staple of a, —— = = und 

or holdings is the stock of national an tate | ing . 

member fanks, it would seem that Congress; Section 3.—Places general restrictions upon 
y r s under which such; the operating policy of Federal reserve banks 

may control the conditions v h t 

stocks may be owned and particularly voted. | with the intent to limit them to the exten- 

(2) The affiliates of this type (holding com- ; sion of credit for ordinary business purposes 
panies )are prohibited from voting the stocks;and to make plain that their ecion me 
of national banks unless they are willing to | not to be used to support speculation. 4 
undertake to accept examination by the Fed- | Reserve Board is given power to ee an 
eral Reserve Board, divest themseives of own-| direct such use of the resources of banks. 
ership of stock and bond Snanetes nes -~+ + 
and comply with regulations deesigne Oo in- ction also provides that where two 
sure their ownership of sufficient free assets oS Ae are affiliated with the 
to make sure that they can satisfy the double/....6 holding company, they may participate 
liability of their shareholders in case any Of!) the nomination and election ox directors 
the banks owned by such company should 80) of the Federal reserve bank in their district 
into the hands of receivers or he closed. through one of the banks to be designated for 

(3) It is thought that, in any event, holding | ¢hat purpose by the holding company. 
companies should not be allowed, except in a Section 4.—Amends the first paragraph of 
severely limited way, to vote at elections Of | gection 7 of the Federal Reserve Act so as 
Federal reserve bank directors, since other-| to eliminate the requirement of the payment 
wise the Federal reserve bank would become | of g franchise tax to the United States by 
merely the creature of the holding company. | pegera) reserve banks. 

Such voting is therefore definitely restricted. Section 5.—Provides for reports of condi- 

3. Insolvency of banks.—Within the past few | tion of affiliates of State member banks and 
years, the insolvency of banks has been a/ for the examination of all such affiliates by 
major cause of distress and business difficulty examiners selected or approved by the Fed- 
in all parts of the country. There is no One | era) Reserve Board. 
sovereign remedy for this condition or tend- The section also subjects State member 
ency. It grows out of the weakness of the | hanks to the same limitations and conditions 
banking system and the pS i meer ees sh is, | with respect to the purchasing, selling, under- 
of course, to correct defects in the system | writing, and holding of investment securities 
itself. However, we believe that this tend-| and stock as are applicable in the case of na- 
ency to constitutional weaknesses is to be| tional banks. (See Sec. 14.) 

remedied or alleviated by measures of several It is also provided that after three years 
a we shall briefly enumerate as from, the date of enactment of the bill no 
Ss: certificate representing the stock of a State 
(a) Strengthening of the capital of banks. | member bank shall represent the stock of 
a for closer and stronger super- | any other corporation qunept a ce weit Oe 
. nor be conditioned in any manner whatso- 
po dgore capeful restsiotinn S pe ever pos the ownership, sale, or transfer of 
tian of ase :. — ee ee a corporation 

(e) Protection of depositors and limitation | the Srovulen in aenton’ 16 ede ls ce 
f their | through a liquidating corpora- applicable 
os elr losses 8 q & corp’ to national banks. 

: io _ 

These provisions if acted upon in good faith me a ao a sre, 
by administrators will do something to cor-|the Federal Reserve Board and restores the 
rect the insolvency situation, but there is nO| former requirement that two members of 
denying the fact that our banking system is | the Board shall be men of tested banking ex- 
going through a period of great change and | perience. It also readjusts the term of mem. 
— the ae. destination of the system | bers of the Board so as to secure as nearly 
6 not ye ully clear. a 

Because of that fact, provision for branch- Ty Ry Ey terms of mem- 
banking powers under carefully qualified con- F 
ditions with a view to making a larger experi- Secti 5 -~+ + 
ment with branch banking is deemed essential | moe re -~Adds a new section 12A to the 
and due provision for it is made. Specifically, f 1 Reserve Act providing for the creation 
what is proposed is the grant of power to|°f ® Federal open-market committee of 12 
establish branches of national banks not eure to supervise the open-market opera- 
merely in the towns and cities in which they ee of the Federal reserve banks and the 
are located but also outside of such limits 7 ations of the Federal Reserve System with 
at any point within the borders of the State coca banks. This in effect legalizes and 
in which they exist, irrespective of State laws. | 8 ad official recognition to the present open- 

Also, it is proposed that if by reason of the ie et committee. 
proximity of a national bank to a State if is section also adds to the Federal Reserve 
boundary line the ordinary and usual business | ACt & new section 12B providing for a Federal 
of the bank is found to extend into an adja- liquidating corporation which is given power 
cent State, the Federal Reserve Board may to liquidate the assets of member banks which 
permit the establishment of a branch or | 2@ve been closed by action of the Comptroller 
branches in an adjacent State but not beyond ¢ the Currency, the appropriate State au- 

miles from the place where the parent | *#orities, or by vote of their directors. 
bank is located. No national bank is to be|_ The management of the corporation is 
permitted, however, to establish a branch out- Misery in a board of five directors consisting 
side of the city, town or village in which it | Of the Comptroller of the Currency, a member 
is located unless it has a paid-in and ‘unim- |! the Federal Reserve Board and three per- 
paired capital of not less than $500,000. sons chosen annually by the governors of the 
ee 12 reserve banks, The capitalization of the 

4. Strengthening of Federal Reserve System. conposetions has already been referred to. (See 
—The Federal Reserve System has been seri- | P- 2.) 
ously impaired of recent years and has wan-|_ Section 8.—Imposes certain limitations upon 
dered far away from its original function. | ®¢vances by Federal reserve banks to member 
This is the result of many complex condi- | >@nks on their 15-day promissory notes. It is 
tions. Among these conditions has been the | Provided that if, during the life of any such 
uncertainty of policy in the matter of exer- | #dvance and despite an official warning of the 
cising plainly authorized control by the cen- | Federal reserve bank or the Federal Reserve 
tral supervising authority at Washington and | Board to the contrary, any member bank in- 

creases its outstanding loans made by mem- 
bers of any organized stock exchange, invest- 
ment house, or dealer in securities for the 
a oy of purchasing or carrying stocks, 

nds, or other investment securities (except 


obligations of the United States) the advance 
to the member bank shall be immediately due 
and payable and the bank shall be ineligible 
as a borrower on 15-day paper for such period 
as the Federal menesve, Weasd shall determine. 
+ + 

Section 9.—Gives the Federal Reserve Board 
power to supervise all relations and transac- 
tions of any kind entered into by Federal re- 
serve banks with foreign bank or bankers. 

Section 10.—Prohibits member banks from 
acting as the medium or the agent of any 
nonbanking corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, business trust, or individual in making 
loans on the security of stocks, bonds, and 


Board. 

(b) Restoration of the requirement that 
two members of the Board shall be men of 
experience in banking. 


(c) Elimination of the Secretary of the | other investment securities to brokers or deal-| Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
Treasury from membership ers in such securities. Hong Kong (dollar) . 

(d) Better definition of powers with re-| Section 11.—Imposes certain limitations; China (Shanghai teel) 
spect to speculative transactions, particularly | upon loans or extensions of credit by mem-| China (Mexican dollar) ......++++- : 
as to authority over open market dealings,| ber banks to their afMfiliates and also limits| China (Yuan dollar) ...... @ercesece 


the amount which such banks may invest in 
the securities of such affiliates. 

In general, the maximum limit is 10 per cent 
of the capital stock and surplus of the mem- 
ber bank in the case of any one affiliate and 
20 per cent of the capital stock and surplus in 
the case of all such affiliates. It is also re- 
quired that each such loan or extension of 
| credit be secured by collateral having a mar- 
are unable to meet their obligations and in| ket value of at least 20 per cent more than 
which many business houses are embarrassed |the amount of the loan or extension or at 
through inability to get the use of their funds. | least 20 per cent more than the amount of 


by establishing a so-called “open market com- 
mittee” with designated authority. 

(e) Definition of powers of the Board in 
the management of foreign affairs. 

5. Protection of bank depositors.—The great | 
number of banks now in the hands of receiv- | 





















application of the provisions of this section. 

tion 12.—Adds a new section 24A to the 
Federal Reserve Act which imposes a maxi- 
mum limit upon the amounts which national 
banks and State member banks may invest in 
bank premises or in the stock, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other such obligations of a corpora- 
tion holding the premises of any such bank, 
and the amounts which such banks may lend 
to any such corporation. 

¢ ¢% + 

Section 13.—Provides that all suits of a civil 
nature to which any corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States shall be 
a party, arising out of transactions involving 
international or foreign banking, shall be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the United 
States, and the district courts of the United 
States are given original jurisdiction of all 
such suits. 

It is also provided that a defendant in any 
such suit may at any time before the trial 
thereof remove the sult from a State court to 
a Federal district court in the same manner 
as now provided by law for the removal of 
other suits. 

Section 14.—Undertakes to broaden the na- 
tional banking laws by giving national banks 
all powers possessed by State banks of deposit 
and discount organized in the States in which 
such national banks are located, except in so 
far as they may be prohibited by Federal leg- 
islation. 

National banks are to be permitted to pur- 
chase and sell investment securities for their 
customers to the same extent as heretofore, 
but hereafter they are to be authorized to 
purchase and sell such securities for their 
own account only under such limitations and 
restrictions as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may prescribe, subject to certain defi- 
nite maximum limits as to amount. 

Section 15.—Provides for the amount of cap- 
ital of national banks depending upon the 
pommestion of the places where they are to be 
ocated and also prohibits the admission of a 
bank into the Federal Reserve System unless 
it sesses a paid-up unimpaired capital suf- 
ficient to entitle it to become a national bank. 

Section 16.—Provides for separating the cer- 
tificates representing ownership in national 
banks and ownership in affiliates other than 
member banks so that in the future they will 
not be written upon a single certificate of 
ownership. This corresponds to the provision 
contained in section 5 of which is applicable 
to State member banks. 

++ + 

Section 17,—Provides for the voting of na- 
tional bank stock held by holding companies 
under voting permits obtained from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Certain limitations are 
imposed upon such holding companies which 
they must agree to comply with at the time 
the voting permits are obtained. 

These limitations relate chiefly to examina- 
tions, reports of condition, reserve require- 
ments, and ownership and control by hold- 
ing companies or organizations engaged in 
the issuance, underwriting, and distribution 
of securities. These provisions are also made 
applicable to holding companies affiliated with 
State member banks. (See sec. 5.) 

Section 18.—Provides for eliminating after a 
penee of three years all affiliations by mem- 

er banks with corporations, associations, 
business trusts, or other similar organizations 
engaged principally in the isuance, under- 
writing, or distribution of securities. 

Section 19.—Authorizes national banks to 
establish branches at any place within the 
States in which such banks are located, and 
also allows the establishment of branches 
in adjacent States under certain conditions, 
subject to the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but not beyond 50 miles from 
the seat of the parent bank. No such asso- 
ciation is to be permitted, however, to en- 
tablish a branch outside of the city, town, 
or village in which it is located unless it 
has a paid-in and unimpaired capital of 
not less than $500,000. 


Section 20.—Amends the Act of Nov, 7, 
1918 (relating to the consolidation of na- 
tional banks), to the extent necessary to 


carry out the policy provided for in section 19. 

Section 21.—Limits the interest that may 
be charged by a national bank to that which 
may be charged by local banks in the State 
where the national bank is located, or to a 
rate 1 per cent higher than the discount 
rate on 90-day commercial paper in effect 
at the Federal reserve bank in the district 
where the national bank is located, which- 
ever is greater. If no rate is fixed by State 
law, the maximum rate the national bank 
may charge is limited to 7 per cent, or 1 
per cent in excess of such discount rate, 
whichever is our: + 


Section 22,—Provides that in estimating the 
total amount of loans which may be made 
bya national bank to a corporation, the obli- 
gations to the bank of all subsidiaries of 
the corporation in which it owns or controls 
& majority interest are to be counted. 

Section 23.—Provides for reports of condi- 
tion of all types of aMiliates of national banks. 
This corresponds to the provisions of section 
5 which are applicable to affiliates of State 
member banks. 

Section 24.—Relates to the examinations of 
aMfiliates of national banks. There is a cor- 
responding provision in section 5 relating to 
affiliates of State member banks. 

Section 25.—Provides for the removal from 
office of directors and officers of member banks 
who have continued to violate the banking 
laws or who have continued unsafe and un- 
sound banking practices after being warned 
7 a Federal reserve agent or the Comptroller 
of the Cuma, 

Section 26.—Reserves the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal the act and provides for 
separability of its rovisions in case any 
part of the act is held invalid. 

The changes which are thus suggested are 
considered to represent essential matters 
called for in the interest of immediate im- 
provement of present conditions and the 
avoidance of financial dangers and there is 
none of them which can wisely be omitted. 
All afford solutions that have been indi- 


cated by investigators in many quarters as 
unavoidable and all are thought urgent for 
the purpose of correcting or eliminating ac- 
tual hazards. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 22 


New York, April 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 








Austria (schilling) .........-.essee+ 13.9550 
Belgium (belga) ........- eee «+» 13.9973 
Bulgaria (lev) .....-..+. ocee ° -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .. eos 2.9627 
Denmark (krone) ....... ees +++ 20.4946 
England (pound) ........++. e+e 374.5583 
Finland (markka) ........ ° 1.7416 
France (franc) ........+- 3.9387 
Germany (reichsmerk) 23.7464 
Greece (drachma) ...... 1.2887 
Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.4500 
Italy (1ITM) .....+---eeeee 5.1408 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.4632 
| Norway (krone) ..... 18.4592 


Poiand (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krone) 
Switzerland (franc) ... 


11.1875 


India (rupee) 
| Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver .....-. 














(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans. 

The chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., 
stated April 22 that, with the authority 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
he will seek a rule to assure early action 
of the House with the expectation it will 
pass and go over to the Senate for its ap- 
proval. 

His statement follows in full text: 


Favorable Vote Unanimous 

“The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency by unanimous vote reported favor- 
ably the stabilization bill of Representa- 
tive Alan Goldsborough of Maryland. The 
bill declares it to be the policy of the 
United States that the average purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, as ascertained 
by the Department of Labor, in the whole- 
sale commodity markets for the period 
covering the years 1921 to 1929, inclusive, 
be restored and maintained by the control 
of the volume of credit and currency. 

“The purpose of the bill is to direct and 
to assure the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal reserve banks of the policy of 
Congress that the powers of the Federal 
Reserve System shall be employed to ar- 
rest the deflation which has brought such 
terrible distress upon the country and to 
restore normal conditions as far as pos- 
sible to do so through the use of the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Considered as Relief Measure 

“Economists throughout the country, 
representatives of labor and farm organ- 
izations unite in support of this legislation 
and in the belief that it will bring some 
measure of relief to the Nation. 

“Representative Steagall, chairman of 
the Committee, was authorized to ask for 
a special rule and to take all necessary 
steps to expedite consideration of the bill 
in the House. Mr. Steagall stated that it 
was his purpose and expectation that the 
bill would be considered at an early date 


and would pass the House by a substantial 
majority.” 


Plan Discussed on Floor 

The bill was informally discussed on 
the floor of the House, April 21. Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, said the bill may create the stim- 
ulus that is necessary to rehabilitate busi- 
ness, commerce, industry and agriculture. 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., observed that increased com- 
modity price is only obtained by the cir- 
culation of money, that if a thousand bil- 
lion dollars worth of money should be 
printed and held in the Federal reserve 
the inflated money would never do any 
good and he could not see how the man 


on the street would get any of the inflated 
money. 





French Postal Receipts 
Declined in January 


Receipts from posts, telegraphs and 
and telephones in January, 1932, amounted 
to 273,434,000 francs, a decline of 43,824,000 
francs as compared with the budget esti- 
mates, and 20,731,000 francs less than in 
January, 1931, according to a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Eugene A. 
Masuret, Paris. 

Total receipts for the first 10 months of 
the 1931-32 fiscal year (April 1, 1931, to 
Jan. 31, 1932), was 2,676,000 francs, or 
215,727,000 francs less than the budget 
estimates, but 24,971,000 francs more than 
the corresponding returns of the 1930-31 
fiscal year. (Franc at normal exchange 
equivalent to about 4 cents, U. S.)—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 











FINANCIAL NOTICES 


NOTICE I8S HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to 
an order of Honorable Alfred Frankenthaler, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, that an application 

1, For an order determining and specify- 
ing pursuant to Section 78 of the Banking 
Law, what claims and what accounts payable, 
listed and accepted against the Times Square 
Trust Company in Liquidation, if any, are 
entitled to priority of payment; 

2. For an order approving the accounts of 
and expenses incurred by the Superintendent 
of Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
Times Square Trust Company from August 
5, 1931, to and including February 29, 1932; 

3. For such other and further relief as ta 
the Court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of New 
York, in Room No. 321 in the County Court 
House, Pearl and Centre Streets, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, County of New 
York, on the 27th day of April, 1932, at 2 
o'clock p. m. of that day. 

A copy of the petition of the Superintendent 
of Banks, his account and other papers rela 
tive to the application, are on file in the office 
of the Clerk of the County of New York, and 
a copy thereof is on, file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, at his office at 80 Centre Street, Boro 
of Manhattan, City of New York, where e 
same may be inspected by any person inter- 
ested therein. 

JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, in charge 
- ste Square Trust Company in Liquida- 

Dated: New York, April 20, 1932. 














NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. pursuant to 
an order of Honorable Alfred Frankenthaler, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, that an application 

1. For an order determining and specify- 
ing pursuant to Section 78 of the Banking 
Law, what claims and what accounts payable, 
listed and accepted against the American 
Union Bank in Liquidation, if any, are en- 
titled to priority of payment; 

2. For an order approving the accounts of 
and expenses incurred by the Superintendent 
of Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
American Union Bank from A it 5, 1931, 
to and including February 29, 1932; 

3. For such other and further relief as to 
the Court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part II of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of New 
York, in Room No. 321 in the County Court 
House; Pearl and Centre Streets, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New York, County of New 
York, on the 27th day of April, 1932, at 2 
o’clock p. m. of that day. 

A copy of the petition of the Superintendent 
of Banks, his account and other pacete sie 
tive to the application. are on file the office 
of the Clerk of the County of New York, and 
a copy thereof is on file in the office of the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New 
York, at his office at 80 Centre Street, 
of Manhattan, City of New York, where 
same may be inspected by any person intere 
ested therein. 

JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, in ¢ 
of American Union Bank in Lignialie,, 

Dated: New York, April 20, 
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Control of Sale of Securities 
on Basis of Sound Financing + 





Requirements of Massachusetts Law for Re- 
port by Disinterested Public Accountant as 
Safeguard to Investor Are Explained 


By JOHN C. HULL 


Director, Securities Division, Department of Public Utilities, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE statutes of Massachusetts require that 
financial information furnished in respect 
to the qualification of securities for pub- 

lic sale shall be under oath of a “reputable 
accountant,” or made by him under the 
penalties. of perjury. I wish that the re- 
quirement had been made stronger and had 
been that such information must be fur- 
nished by a “certified public accountant”; but 
.the Legislature evidently felt that such a re- 
quirement would be too drastic. 


However, the Department of Public Util- 
ities has seen fit to interpret the statute 
requirement to mean “a reputable accountant” 
actually engaged In practice as a public ac- 
countant, and one without any personal in- 
terest in the concern for which the report is 
prepared. 

++ 


As a department, we feel that the account- 
ant, who signs a financial report for the pur- 
pose of qualifying or maintaining the qualifi- 
cation of securities for sale to the public, 
owes a duty not to his client alone, but also, 
through the Department of Public Utilities, 
to the public in general and particularly to 
that part of the public which has invested 
‘Or which may be solicited to invest its sav- 
ings, perhaps, the savings of a lifetime, in 
the securities of the concern by which the 
accountant has been engaged to prepare cer- 
tain financial statements as a basis for such 
qualification. 


This idea of a public duty on the part of 
the accountant is not based on any point 
of law duly adjudicated in Massachusetts, 
but rather on the wording of the statute and 
the departmental requirement that any fi- 
nancial statement furnished as a basis for 
the qualification for sale of any security 
shall be by a reputable accountant actually 
engaged in practice as a public accountant, 
and one without any personal interest in 
the concern for which the report is prepared; 
thereby placing on the accountant the duty 
of furnishing the Department of Public 
Utilities financial information on which to 
base its approval of the issue and continued 
qualification of the securities of such con- 
cern for sale to the public. 


++ 

This, then, would seem to impose a re- 
sponsibility upon the accountant to satisfy 
himself not only as to the technical correct- 
ness of the accounting procedure followed 
by the concern upon which he is reporting, 
and the preparation of a balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement in accordance with 
the books of the company, but also that the 
accounting principles involved are in accord- 
ance with sound business practice, that the 
values as stated are not too optimistic nor 
inflated, and that the fullest possible infor- 
mation is set forth in respect to the various 
accounts, exactly as if the statements were 











Rules for Avoiding 
and Treatment of 
Influenza 


By 
Dr. J. L. Jones 
Director, Bureau of Epi- 
demiology, Board of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 


EPORTS from physicians throughout the 
State indicate that there is a general 
existence of influenzal conditions. Now 

is the time to take steps to prevent the 
spread of these manifestations, in so far as 
that is possible; and more especially to ap- 
preciate the value of the common sense rules 
that are applicable to cases of this character. 


In the first place, everyone should be par- 
ticularly careful to avoid draughts, wet feet, 
undue exposure, superheated and _ poorly 
ventilated rooms, and overexhaustion; in- 
deed, any type of conduct that tends to lower 
resistance, including late hours and excesses 
of all kinds. 


Moreover, unless the necessity exists, the 
average person should not visit the sick room 
of the sufferer. Certainly, if space require- 
ments are ample, the well and the ill should 
occupy separate sleeping quarters. 


However, if in spite of caution or because 
of the lack of it, one should become a victim 
to an affection of the influenzal class, the 
first safe step is bed. It decidedly will not 
pay to temporize. The “only a cold” psy- 
chology, illogical at all times, certainly has 
no place in such a situation. 


The ‘second step is promptly to call a 
physician. Everything, needless to say, must 
have a beginning. And frequently the early 
Stages of an influenzal infection do not cause 
particular discomfort to the victim. But it 
is foolish to wait until a well-defined blaze 
has developed, when one is already aware 
that something is smoldering. Therefore, 
fight it with early and proper treatment be- 
fore its power has developed. 

The third and final step is to restrain one’s 
enthusiasm over an apparent recovery, Many 
persons make the sad, and sometimes the 
fatal mistake, of concluding that they are 
well simply because the acute stage of the 
infection has passed. 

The fact remains that one of the peculiar- 
ities of this type of disease is that actual re- 
covery is slow, and the possibilities of a re- 
lapse greater than exists in many other mal- 
adies. ‘Therefore, we should let care and 
carefully directed caution be our guides, 
be guided by the advice of our physicians 
and not be misled by cleverly worded adver- 
tisements of remedies or food purporting to 
be a cure or preventative of influenza. 


Any manufacturer who attempts to cash 
in on the public’s fear of influenza by selling 
preparations represented by label or by cir- 
cular accompanying the package as pre- 
ventatives or treatments for flu, la grippe, 
pneumonia, and related diseases, renders his 
product liable to seizure and himself to prose- 
cution under the Food and Drug Act. He 
is violating State and Federal food laws. 


zr), 


being prepared for a bank as a basis for 
credit. 


Accountants, no doubt, feel that their prin- 
cipal duty is to their client, and in this we 
are in sympathy with them. But we, as 
public servants, must look to them, and them 
alone, as our representatives in investigat- 
ing and reporting on the financial affairs of 
any organization which applies to us for per- 
mission to offer, and continue to offer, its 
securities to the public for investment. 


In this attitude, we pelieve we have back 
of us the sale of securities act of Massa- 
chusetts, and we are trying to impress it upon 
all concerns which appear before us. That 
such statements are procured and made, as 
a@ basis for securing credit, and if inaccurate, 
are, therefore, fraudulent, I submit is a 
premise that can be supported in legal action. 


After all, the sale of any security, for the 
purpose of promoting or financing any enter- 
prise, or for developing any patent or scheme 
with commercial possibilities, is a means of 
obtaining credit, and is usually directed at 
a@ section of the public which is particularly 
susceptible to fraudulent schemes and pro- 
motions, and not so well adapted to detect 
and reject such frauds as a bank or any 
other money-lending institution. 


+ > 


It is as a protection against such sus- 
ceptibility that the sale of securities act was 
enacted, and we charge accountants with a 
duty to perform as the first line of defense in 
this State against the fraudulent promoter 
who is constantly seeking to obtain the sav- 
ings of the public to appropriate to his own 
selfish ends. 


To this end we feel that we are entitled 
to receive from accountants financial state- 
ments with the fullest possible explanation 
of any item or account which may warrant 
amplification beyond its customary balance 
sheet title. 


We note a tendency on the part of certain 
accounting firms to submit as part of their 
regular report what they term a “statement 
of financial position” in place of the usual 
balance sheet, which statement usually car- 
ries notations or comments greatly ampli- 
fying the information found on the time- 
honored balance sheet. In addition to this, 
they also submit a statement of the finan- 
cial structure of the corporation, its history 
and operating experience. 

Any move to make the financial statements 
furnished to us more comprehensive rather 
than what seems to be the general tendency 
to condense, should have favorable comment. 

There seems to.us to be a tendency toward 
the old theory of “caveat emptor,” an attempt 
to becloud the issues, and even a conceal- 
ment of fact, on the part of many who in 
the past have sought to qualify securities 
for public sale. It is no doubt natural that 
there be a reticence to disclose information 
which may be damaging to the case in hand; 
but in the matter of the public sale of se- 
curities the investor is entitled to know the 
whole truth as to the financial position, the 
sponsors, the result of the management and 
operations of the concern, to which he is 
asked to contribute, or invest, his hard- 
earned savings. All too often are the state- 
ments dressed up to present an attractive 
picture of the financial condition of the com- 
pany which is to assure the investor finan- 
cial independence in his old age, if the asles- 
man’s claims are to be believed. 


++ 


To illustrate, we were asked some time ago 
to qualify for sale, at a price to the public 
of $25 a share, with a broker’s commis- 
sion of 20 per cent, netting the corporation 
$20, the stock of a corporation. Its balance 
sheet, as presented, showed a $200,000 sur- 
plus, although not a unit of its product had 
been sold—investments amounting to $55,000, 
and treasury stock with a book value of 
$170,000, which was the stock it proposed to 
offer to the public. 

We made investigation and found that a 
certain chemist had developed a process 
which to him had wonderful possibilities. 
Lacking funds for its promotion he had 
found, as backers, two individuals with ex- 
perience in the distribution of stock to the 
public. 

These three organized a corporation au- 
thorized to issue 40,000 shares of no par 
stock—why only 40,000 shares and only com- 
mon stock, I do not know. The chemist 
was to have issued to him 39,998 shares of 
stock in exchange for his formulae and cer- 
tain stock which he owned in a company 
which was a potential customer of the new 
corporation. The two promoters were to have 
a share apiece for services rendered—I won- 
der why they were so modest. 

The formulae were valued at $50,000, the 
stock $50,000. This last was a reasonable 
figure although there was no market for the 
stock. Against this valuation, the entire 
authorized capital stock was issued—why they 
did not capitalize the services rendered by 
the two promoters, I do not know. But any- 
way there was established a book value for 
the stock issued of $2.50 per share. 

As this had not provided any working 
capital, the chemist, out of the goodness of 
his heart, and to provide the means for 
raising such capital, donated to the new 
corporation 10,000 of the shares which had 
been issued to him. This might be consid- 
ered as creating a $25,000 donated surplus. 

But they did not stop there. The two pro- 
moters then got busy and arranged for the 
sale of 1,500 shares of treasury stock at $20 
per share, receiving therefor cash and addi- 
tional stock in the company which was a 
prospective customer and representing the 
additional 5$,000 stated in the investment 
account. 

+ + 


On the strength of this sale, the treasury 
stock. had been revalued and set up on the 
books at $20, creating thereby the surplus 
as showed on the statement presented to 
us and certified by a “reputable” accountant 
to be in accordance with the books. We nat- 
urally refused qualification to sell. 

I have described this case to emphasize my 
previous claim, that in the administration 
of the so-called “blue sky law” we are en- 
titled to full and complete financial infor- 
mation and, if necessary, a statement of the 
financial structure of the corporation, its 
history, and operating experience. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





UTILIZING EXCESS OUTPUT 
OF NONFERROUS METALS 





Studies of Bureau of Standards to Create New Uses and - 
Discover New Properties as Aid to Industry 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 





By H. S. RAWDON 
Chief, Division of Metallurgy, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Rawdon continues his discussion of the work 
carried on at the Bureau of Standards on nonferrous metals and minerals. 


OME metals are available in amounts 
exceeding considerably the industrial 
demand for them. A striking exam- 

ple is bismuth. Studies have been car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Standards in 
active cooperation with one of the larg- 
est producers with the aim of extending 
the industrial ugefulness of bismuth. 

A development worthy of mention is 
the use of low-melting alloys, in which 
bismuth is a very essential constituent, 
which appears very promising as an in- 
creased outlet for bismuth. The use of 
such an alloy as an embedding matrix to 
aid in carrying out certain difficult 
stamping and metal-forming operations, 
is greatly increasing. 

Deterioration as a result of corrosion 
is usually associated with iron and steel. 
It is important also with many of the 
nonferrous metals, in which case the 
corrosive attack may appear in a rather 
mysterious guise. For example, some of 
the wrought structural alloys of alumi- 
num have, in the past, become weak and 
brittle as a result of atmospheric cor- 
rosive attack without any very marked 
surface indications of the change. 

Extensive laboratory and field tests 
have been carried out in cooperation 
with other governmental agencies inter- 
ested in the use of such materials for 
aircraft and with leading manufacturers, 
on both the aluminum and the mag- 
nesium alloys with the aim of showing 
how the alloys may be treated so as to 
prevent embrittlement and what may be 
expected from various “protective” coat- 
ings. The results obtained have greatly 
clarified the situation, and light alloys 
for use as structural materials which are 
entirely reliable in service are commer- 
cially available. 

Another typical corrosion study on 
nonferrous metals relates to certain 


types of failure in copper roofs, as in 
soldered joints, in which it was found 
that the temperature at which the 
soldering was done has a very important 
bearing on the subsequent behavior of 
the seam. : 

Atmospheric exposure tests of non- 
ferrous screen wire cloth in cooperation 
with the American Society for Testing 
Materials are yielding some interesting 
information on the life of such mate- 
rials under various atmospheric condi- 
tions. For example, an atmosphere con- 
stantly contaminated with sulphurous 
fumes, as in an industrial center, is very 
severe on a nickel-alloy wire cloth. 

At present the Bureau is cooperating 
with the American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety and the American’ Society for 
Testing Materials in an extensive in- 
vestigafion of the protective value of 
electroplated metal coatings on iron and 
steel. A large number of steel samples 
are being plated with chromium, copper, 
nickel, zinc, or cadmium, or combina- 
tions of these metals, applied under 
specified conditions. 

Part of these! samples will be subjected 
to atmospheric exposure tests in various 
parts of the country, including Sandy 
Hook, New York City, Pennsylvania 
State College, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
D. C., and Key West, Fla. These sam- 
ples will be inspected at regular inter- 
vals to determine their behavior in the 
atmosphere. 

Corresponding samples will be tested 
in the laboratory in order to determine 
what methods of test are suitable for 
use in specifications for electroplated 
coatings to meet different conditions of 
exposure. It will probably require at 
least one year before any definite con- 
clusions can be reached in this investi- 
gation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 25, Mr. Rawdon concludes his discussion of the 





activities of the Bureau of Standards as they relate to nonferrous metals. 


Functions of National Guard 


Methods and Objects of Organization Explained 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL CARLOS E. BLACK 
The Adjutant General, State of Illinois 


OWEVER regrettable it may be, the fact 
is that in mankind there is a wel- 
established instinct to settle national 


discord by force. Humanity, more than any 
other form of animal life, is imbued with 
the proclivity for settling differences in this 
way. 

Those who doubt this statement are in- 
vited to read the pages of any history of any 
country on the face of the globe. More than 
two-thirds of the contents will be found to 
be devoted to wars in which that country 
has engaged, in order to settle its differences 
with some other country or countries. 


With the righteousness or wrongfulness of 
war as a means of settling disputes, this 
discussion has nothing to say. The plain 
truth is that war as an ultimate means of 
settlement has existed from remote ages, and 
the inference to be drawn is that it will 
continue to exist for ages yet to come. This 
statement must be considered to be well 
established. Those who doubt it are deluded 
and beguiled. 


As an inveterate reader of history, I have 
been able to find but two uses to which any 
armed force has been put. One is, to seize 
territory, property, goods or chattels belong- 
ing to someone else which it can not or does 
not care to beg, borrow.or buy. The other 
is, to defend territory and property which 
justly belongs to it and to uphold its right 
to enjoy the fruits of its labors. 


Behind these two purposes are the two 
supporting schools of thought upon which 
nations are founded. First, the nation of 
conquest was illustrated in the person of 
Bismarck, who founded what subsequently 
proved to be the most destructive force in 
history, the German military machine; and, 
second, the nation founded for the mutual 
safety and happiness of its people, as ex- 
emplified by the doctrines of Washington, 
who in all of his pronouncements so vividly 
portrayed the high resolve which gave entity 
to this Government. 

Washington’s policy was simple. He pro- 
posed a well-regulated militia, or citizen 
army, as the main structure of national de- 
fense. 

So it was that there was written into the 
Constitution of the United States, provisions 
for the establishment of an armed force 
composed of the citizens themselves. By 
laborious evolution, with the essential vigor 
and vitality which it possesses, it has be- 
come a popular State and national insti- 
tution. 

The National Guard is a dual organization. 
It has a dual duty to perform—one to the 
State, the other to the Nation. 

When the experiment of self-government 
was tried in America, the military system 
then prevalent in European countries, was 
rejected. A force called the “militia” was 
substituted for a professional army. 

Our forefathers recognized that the de- 
fense of the Nation was not only a neces- 
sary matter, but national in character be- 
cause in the preamble of the Constitution 
the “common defense” is enumerated as one 
of the purposes of the Union of States. 

Although the power and authority to arm 
and organize had been vested in the Na- 
tional Government, the States were reluctant 
to divest themselves of this control. The 
Federal Government took no action; so, as a 


result, there developed a series of little State 
armies. 

These were armd, organized and trained, 
according to the laws enacted by the re- 
spective States. The duty required for many 
years was mostly that of a local nature, de- 
fense against Indians or minor internal dis- 
turbances. 

Not until after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War in 1898, was this brought forcibly 
to the notice of those concerned. Experi- 
ence at that time clearly indicated the faults 
of the system and the impossibility of the 
troops of different States operating together 
as an army for a common purpose. 

Arms of different make and caliber each 
required their own special ammunition. Each 
individual State had trained and organized its 
troops as it thought best. No universal train- 
ing schedules were in use. Uniforms were of 
varied patterns and types. 

From these few, one may readily realize 
the difficulties resulting from such a system, 
or lack of system. 

Effort was really first made in 1903 to sys- 
tematically organize and equip the militia, 
as it was still called, and to make some pro- 
vision for the use by the Federal Government 
of this force in case of emergencies, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provisions. 

Some progress was made. The name was 
changed to “National Guard,” or “Organ- 
ized Militia” as differentiated from the term 
“Militia,” which in its proper sense includes 
all able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 45. 

Not, however, until 1920, after profiting by 
the experience of the World War, did Con- 
gress, in consultation with the best civil and 
military minds, evolve the National Defense 
Act, the law under which we now operate. 
In brief, this law decrees that the military 
forces shall be organized in a well-balanced 
force of all arms: the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Oragnized Reserves. 

The organization is, so far as practicable, 
composed of regiments, brigades and divi- 
‘sions. There are 18 National Guard divi- 
sions. In this State, we have the Thirty- 
third Division, the proud successor of that 
war-time organization in which many sons 
of Illinois so gallantly served. 

Now, what is the relation of the United 
States and the State so far as these organ- 
izations are concerned? They are essen- 
tially a State force. The Governor of the 
State is the commander-in-chief. 

Vested in him is the power to appoint offi- 
cers. His control is supreme. No Federal 
officer from the President down may or can 
lawfully exercise command or control of the 
National Guard. 

Such national laws, policies and regula- 
tions prescribed by the War Department for 
its conduct are only coordinate measures 
which harmonize and perfect the whole plan 
along a well-defined line. 

The Federal Government furnishes the 
arms, equipment of all kinds, clothing, muni- 
tions, pay and transportation to and from 
training camps. It furnishes officers of the 


Regular Army for instructors. 

The State is required to furnish proper 
housing for personnel, safe storage for equip- 
ment and adequate facilities for training, 
both in the armory and in the field. 

Itis the duty of the community to furnish 
the personnel, both officers and men, who 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 

President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish 
illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatso- 
ever.” 
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Means for Expanding Timber Crop and Pos- 
sibilities of Utilization of Products Discussed 
by Director of State Forest Service 





By E. 0. SIECKE 


Director, Forest Service, State of Tezas 


ISITORS entering Texas from the West 
Vir North gain the impression that Texas 

is chiefly an agricultural and livestock 
State, with only scattering scrubby growth 
of oak, mesquite and cedar. Furthermore, 
many of our own citizens residing in the 
central and western portions of the State 
are so unfamiliar with our forests and forest 
induStries as to consider them of only minor 
economic importance. 

To find the commercial forests of Texas 
one must look into that part of the State 
lying east of the Palestine-Houston branch 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. There, for- 
ests form the western extremity of the south- 
ern pine belt that reaches from Texas to 
Delaware. 

There are 35 Texas counties included in 
our commercial timber area, referred to lo- 
cally as the “piney woods,” covering more 
than 18,000,000 acres. This is an area larger 
than the combined areas of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachysetts and Rhode Island. 
More than 10,000,000 acres of this area today 
carry forest growth, and most of it is con- 
sidered as being chiefly valuable for timber 
growing. 

Extending southward along the eastern 
border of Texas, from the Red River to the 
City of Houston, near the Gulf of Mexico, 
this timber belt during normal times pro- 
duces annually more than 1,500,000,000 feet 
of pine and hardwood lumber and gives em- 
ployment to some 23,000 persons each year; 
while the pole and tie timber removed an- 
nually adds another 500,000,000 board feet to 
the yearly production. 

++ 

This production gives Texas a rank of 
sixth to eighth each year in the list of lum- 
ber-producing States, and maintains an in- 
dustry that employs more wage earners than 
any other manufacturing industry in the 
State. It is no small economic item. 

Only 750,000 acres of old growth or virgin 
forests remain from the original area of ap- 
proximately 14,000,000 acres, that once cov- 
ered the commercial forest belt of east Texas. 
As the remainder of this vast area was grad- 
ually cut over, Nature took up her work of 
reforestation, and so we find that almost 
3,500,000 acres are again covered with second 
growth pine and hardwoods of merchantable 
size and that almost 4,000,000 acres have gone 
back to pine and hardwoods below eight 
inches and not having obtained usable size. 

Approximately 2,800,000 acres are covered 
with extremely young reproduction of pine 
or hardwoods, some of which is fairly well 
stocked, while other areas in this class are 
poorly stocked with young trees. On almost 
2,000,000 acres there is no reproduction of 
valuable tree species; or, in other words, this 
area is waste and unproductive land except 
for the incidental grazing value. 

The farmers in the commercial timber belt 
own approximately 8,000,000 acres of land, 
of which over 40 per cent is classed as sec- 
ond-growth timberland. ‘The east Texas 
farmers own almost half of the area covered 
with second-growth timber of any appre- 
ciable size. The farmer is, therefore, vitally 
interested in the production of timber as a 
crop. 

In east Texas, with most of the old-growth 
timber cut, it is not surprising that 70 per 
cent of our present merchantable stand con- 
sists of second-growth timber. In a few 
years the remaining virgin timber areas will 
be cut and then reliance must be had en- 
tirely upon the annual growth on the mil- 
lions of acres in our second-growth stands. 

++ 


Shortleaf and loblolly pine reproduces 
itself abundantly after cutting operations, 
and no great difficulties stand in the way 
of putting longleaf and shortleaf forests on 
@ permanent yield basis. Adequate protec- 
tion from fire and the practice of a few 
cultural operations, such as the killing of 
weed trees, advisable thinnings, etc., are all 
that is necessary to put timber-growing land 
of this type on a good productive basis. 

Most of the area having no reproduction 
or scant reproduction is found in the longleaf 
pine type. Generally speaking, the land in 
the longleaf type is less valuable for agri- 
culture than the soil in the other two forest 
types and, therefore, a greater per cent of 
the longleaf pine area is termed true forest 
land. 

To bring back a fully-stocked stand on 
considerable land in the longleaf pine area, 
the planting of young trees must be resorted 
to and also the enclosure of planting areas 
with hog-proof fence or the elimination of 
the razor-back hog who loves the roots of 
the young longleaf pine trees. A number 
of lumber companies have started active re- 
forestation work in the longleaf pine region 
and when times again become normal it is 
expected that projects of this kind will ex- 
pand. 

We have an immense growing stock of 
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comprise these companies which truly re- 
fiects the interest the community has in the 
National Guard companies, and the relative 
position the National Guard companies oc- 
cupy in the community. 

What is the position the National Guard 
occupies in the community? It ranks high 
amongst the most potent factors for the 
preservation of. law and order and the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

The moral effect of a good National Guard 
unit in a community may prevent the loss 
of life, to say nothing of the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of property. 
The National Guard personnel represents 100 
per cent American patriotic blood of the 
community. ‘ 

It stands for good morals, healthy exercise. 
and useful training. It is a tangible, con- 
crete and practical expression of patriotic 
citizenship and fits the young man to render 
service of incalculable value when the State 
needs him. 

In time of disaster, the National Guard 
has established protection, assisted in the 
distribution of food and clothing, providing 
temporary’ shelter and performed rescue 
work, aided in the preservation of health, 
community sanitation and performed many 
other duties pertaining to quick recovery 
and restoration to normal. 

Such have been the functions performed 
by the National Guard in this State, as in 
the several States. 


young pine and hardwoods in east Texas, 
and with increased development of the fire 
protection and forest management work, in 
cooperation with the timber owners and the 
Federal Government, together with advisable 
planting of young trees on barren areas, we 
will have enough timber growing to usable 
size to maintain a lumber industry of mag- 
nitude on a permanent basis and also enough 
timber to supply adequate material for new 
forest industries such as paper pulp plants, 
etc. 

As a matter of fact, there are enough trees 
from 4 to 6 inches in diameter which should 
be removed from our forests in a thining 
process to supply adequate pulp wood mate- 
rial for a pulp and paper industry compara- 
ble in size and value of products to the pres- 
ent lumber industry. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture and many agricultural economists 
outside of the Department are convinced that 
our land utilization status in the United 
States is unbalanced. .We must take some 
of the land out of the agricultural field and 
transfer it to the grazing and timber grow- 
ing field. 


++ 

This movement is gaining force all over 
the country and can not but speed up proper 
attention to the proposition of producing 
timber as a crop. Conclusions have been 
expressed that the need for timber in the 
future will decrease and that we might be 
making a serious economic error to unduly 
stimulate timber cropping. 

While the per capita consumption of tim- 
ber has decreased in the United States, it 
should be borne in mind that wood is the 
only structural material on earth that can 
be actually reproduced by man. Practically 
every other structural material is obtained 
from inorganic substances which are not 
restorable through human endeavor. 

It is admitted that wood has been super- 
seded in many lines of construction work, 
but at the same time many new uses for 
wood and wood fiber are being developed 
yearly. Well-qualifie@d authorities predict 
that we are entering the era of cellulose, 
and in this connection it is likely that forests 
will produce more cellulose at less cost and 
in more compact form than can be produced 
by the use of any other vegetable fiber plant. 


Traffic Noises 
as Disturber 


of Sleep 








By 
Harold G, Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


ERE is a form of courtesy that the com- 

ing season dictates all motorists should 

be especially careful to practice. That 
is the courtesy of driving as quietly as pos- 
sible, especially at night. 

The whole country now will soon be sleep- 
ing with its windows wide open and that 
means an exaggeration of the normal effect 
of traffic noises. ,It is a well-established fact 
that human efficiency reaches its lowest ebb 
in the hottest weather and that the main- 
tenance of health calls for the application 
of special rules. 

One of these rules is to get as much rest- 
ful sleep as possible. It would be an ex- 
cellent thing if the motorists of New Jersey 
took it upon themselves individually to see 
that they offered as little disturbance as 
possible in this particular direction. 

Undoubtedly, the commonest traffic noise 
nuisance is misuse of the horn. Automobiles, 
of course, can not be driven without horns, 
but drivers can be careful to employ good 
judgment in their use. For instance, there 
is the practice of substituting the car horn 
for the doorbell, an offensive one at any 
time but doubly so during the Summer sea- 
son when the sleep of fretful babies may 
be disrupted. The adult’s sleeping hours 
may be changed by the weather but that of 
small children is not, as the number of com- 
plaints which come into the Motor Vehicle 
Department indicate only too emphatically. 

Another outrageous form of horn abuse is 
that which occurs late at night. There is 
a type of selfish motorist who, utterly ob- 
livious of the rights of other citizens, travels 
fast on comparatively deserted streets and 
counts upon a blast from his horn at every 
intersection to earn him the right of way. 
How easy it would be to slow at intersections 
—and how much less likely to bring punitive 
action. 

There are two other points that the 
courteous driver will remember in his efforts 
to drive silently. 

One of these is that most cars are noisy 
in the process of acceleration. Traveling 
fast in first or second gear produces a noise 
that is particularly disturbing. The heavy 
rumble of gears together with the sharp 
staccato note of the exhaust is a combina- 
tion that will awaken the heaviest sleeper. 

The second point to remember is that the 
shrill note of squeaking brakes is far worse 
in the dead of night than when other noises 
tend to abate its effect. Squeaking brakes 
are inefficitnt brakes at any time and, for 
his own good as well as for the sake of com- 
pliance with the law, the individual should 
have them corrected. 

New Jersey’s roads are heavily traveled at 
night by commercial vehicles carrying all 
types of cargo. These vehicles produce their 
especial type of noises, primarily due to the 
heavy-duty character of their engines and 
drive mechanisms. They are guilty, too, of 
another disturbing cacaphony when they are 
loadéd in such a fashion that their cargo is 
permitted to sway and move. Measurement 
of various types of traffic noise indicates that 
this one is much more serious and important 
than is generally realized. It is a point that 
commercial vehicle operators might well bear 
in mind. ; 

A majority of offenses against this code 
of intelligent highway manners comes from 
a lack of thought on the part of the motor- 
ist. A little more courteous consideration for 
others on his part will see an improvement 
in a distressing situation. 


